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8CPThe present number commences the ¥fourth 
series, or thirty-seventh volume of this work; and we 
are pleased to state that the patronage so long continued 
has not fuller off—but the countenance of old triends and 
the encouragement of new ones, incites us to perseve- 
rance in the principles we advocate, without a ‘‘shadow of 
turning”—and which we pledge ourselves to support 
until their error is made manifest, or their object attained. 

Our subscribers will confer a favor by promptly paying 
the amount of their subscriptions to our agents, or 
through the mail. 

Riots. The accounts which have appeared relative to 
the late riots on the Baltimore and Ohio rail road, appear 
to have been much exaggerated—A man was not killed 
as stated in our last sheet; we made the assertion on the 
authority of a morning print, by which it was promptly 
contradicted when known to be untrue. The late dis- 
turbances have been quelled, and the work is progressing 
harmoniously. . 





SPANISH INVADING EXPEDITION. By an arrival at 
New Orleans, we learn that part of the invading squadron 
which lett Havana, consisting of one ship of the line, one 
frigate and two corvettes, had arrived at Tampico on the 
19th of Juiy, and were at anchor off that place. ‘The trans- 
ports having on board the troops had not yet been heard of. 
fhe commandant at Tampico had received instructions 
from his government to declare that port embargoed on 
the first appearance of the hostile fleet, which, it was 


thought, had taken place in consequence of its arrival, It: of a communication which appeared in the New York 


is also stated that a levy by government of ten millions of 
dollars was to take place on all monies that shall be 
brought from the interior, for the purpose of clothing 
and paying the army, which was to be accounted for at 
the close of the campaign. Orders had been given to 
station 10,000 troops at Tampico, 8,000 at Campeachy, 
and at all other places on the coast in the same propor- 
tion. 

The Spanish troops on board the transport ship Bing- 
ham, (which vessel, it will be recollected had put into 
the Mississippi in distress), have been landed at the Eng- 
lish Turn, below N. Orleans, The adjutant general of Lou, 
together with several officers of the governor’s staff, were 
present at the time of their debarkation, in order to de- 
signate the limits of their camp, &c. ‘The troops, it is 
said, are in general good health, and few, if any, on the 
sick list. 


Mr. Maury. The following extract of a letter from 
the venerable James Maury, (late consul at Liverpool) 
to agentleman of Cambridge, Massachusetts, is very in- 
teresting: 

**[ have the satisfaction to inform you, that your worthy 
son-in-law, (the rey. Mr. Ware) has recovered from the 
fatigues of a boisterous voyage, and has so improved in 
his health that] flatter myself the object of his errand 
to the old country, will in a great measure, if not entire- 
ly, be accomplished. 

“I frequently have Mr. Madison’s very pleasing let- 
ters, and used to have those of Mr. Jefferson, whom I 
do indeed greatly miss. About seventy-two years ago 
he and I[ were two of five class-mates bound together in 
friendship. From that period down to his death, he was 
invariably kind and friendly to me; and now, that he is 
gone, I remain the only survivor of that class. They 
all have left me! 

“Your late excellent friend of Quincy, I also had the 
honor of knowing, as well as of experiencing his kind- 
ness when ia office. The first time Lsaw him was in 
1778, when he and Dr. Franklin were commissioners 
(as wethen denominated them) in Paris. 1 know his son 
(J. Q. Adams) likewise, whose kindness, € shall ever 








acknowledge. 
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‘**Should your own son (the rev. Benj. Waterhouse) 
pass this way again, I shall have pleasure in seeing him, 
{ thank you for what you say of mine.” 





Onwarp! The southern papers almost every day 
give us notice of a new step towards independence—in 
the projection of some new internal improvement or es- 
tablishment of some new manufactory. The progress 
of population and wealth, with increased security, is con- 
verting thousands of the enemies of protection into 
friends. ‘Phe ‘*work goes bravely on’’ in Virginia. 





VIRGINIA MANUFACTURES. One fact is worth a thou- 
sand theories. A gentleman of Martinsburg, gave usa 
striking instance in proof that the “American system’? 
only requires a fair test, anda reasonable perseverance, 
to render it triumphantly successful. He informs us, 
that he saw, the other day, a large box of cloths, manu- 
factured at the factory of Messrs. Gibbs and Orick, di- 
rected to Baltimore. Upon inquiry into the strange oc- 
currence, he was informed that the company find in that 
city a ready market for a large portion of their products, 
which are of most excellent quality. Mr. G. C. Conradtt’s 
carpet manufactory in that town, produces carpeting of a 
quality and pattern fully equal to the best Scotch fabries. 
Success to the cause of home industry, and to its great 
patrons and generous supporters. 

[ Charleston Free Press. 


InpIAN DIsrcornBaNcrs. The following is an extract 
American, relative to the affray with the Indians near the 
Grand Chariton. Yt was written in the vicinity of Jef- 
ferson Barracks, Mo. and presents the transactions which 
led to the disturbances, in no favorable light. 

Presuming the northern people will look anxiously 
for the truth concerning the Indian disturbances which 
have recently taken place on the frontier of this state, 
f send you what appears to be the most probable account. 
The report is—and it is much credited—that the whites 
residing near the loway Indians, went to their villages tor 
the purpose of trading, and took with them whiskey 
enough to intoxicate the Indians. ‘They succeeded in 
getting them too drunk to make a good bargain, and 
then procceeded to make their trades—cheated the In- 
dians out of every thing valuable, and retired, quite sa- 
tisfied with their skill. 

As soon as the Indians recovered from their stupor, 
sufficiently to see what they had done, they carried back the 
goods they had received from their civilized friends, and 
demanded those which had been taken from them.—This 
demand was not complied with. On returning to their 
villages, the Indians drove off several cattle—perhaps to 
irritate the whites, probably to get indemnification for 
the goods they had lost. On finding their cattle gone, 
the whites, to the number of about fifty, armed them- 
selves, and wentforthem. ‘The Indians were not dis- 
posed to give them up, the whites endeavored to take 
them by force, and attacked the Indians for that purpose; 
but were beaten, with the loss of four killed and some 
wounded. 


The affair was represented to governor Miller in an 
improper light: he immediately sent information to gen- 
eval Leavenworth, with a requisition for the troops at 
Jefferson Barracks. With his usual promptness, gene- 
ral Leavenworth directed the troops to proceed to the 
scene of action, as soon as transportation could be ob- 
tained. Five companies of the 6th regiment of Infane 
try, and one of the 3d, moved onthe 25th instant. Be- 
fore transportation for the remaining companies of the 
3d could be obtained, it was ascertained that they were 
not wanted. ‘he disturbances have ceased, and the 
troops are daily expected to return. 
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Another letter, dated near St. Louis, to a respectable 
mercantile house in Philadelphia, says—‘‘It seems to be 
fairly understood here, that the late appearance of hos- 
tilities in the western part of this state, was brought on 
entirely by the white people; and, that the Indians only 
returned the fire when fired on by the whites, ” 

Vircinrs convention. ‘The editors of the ‘Rich- 
ymoond Enquirer’”’ also intend publishing the interesting 
debates of the approaching convention, and with this view 
have secured the valuable services of Mr. Stansbury, the 
able reporter of the congressional debates published in 
the ‘*National Intelligencer.”? ‘The debates will be com- 
prised in a volume, printed after the form of this work, 
and sold as low as it is possible to afford it. It is desi- 
rable that those persons who intend to subscribe, should 
hand in their names forthwith. 


LIBERAL EDUCATION. Inthe American Quarterly Re- 
gister for April, we find a list of all the pera colleges 
in the United States, and the number of students in each, 
together with their respective residences. From this 
list we have prepared the fullowing table, which shows 
the number of college students from each state in the 
Union, ané the proportion which this number bears in 
each case to the population of the state. The popula- 
tion is that of 1830, as estimated in a report presented 
to congress at their last session by the committee on pub- 
lic lands. 


States. Students. Population. Proportion. 
Maine 126 420,000 lim 3,300 
New Hampshire 119 300,000 1 in 2,500 
Vermont 135 280,000 1 in 2,000 
Massachusetts 449 580,000 1 in 1,300 
Rhode Island 33 90,000 1 in 2,700 
Connecticut 191 290,000 1 in 1,500 
New York 540 2,0N0,000 1 in 3,700 
New Jersey 96 330,000 1 in 53,400 
Pennsylvania 510 1,300,000 1 in 4,500 
Delaware 7 80,000 1 in 11,000 
Maryland 171 450,000 1 in 2,600 
District of Columbia 21 50,000 1 in 2,400 
Virginia 401 1,180,000 1 in 2,900 
North Carolina 88 720,000 1 in 8,000 
South Carolina 196 600,000 1 in 3,000 
Georgia 100 410,000 1 in 4,000 
Alabama 31 380,000 1 in 12,000 
Mississippi 23 130,000 1 in 5,600 
Louisiana 12 300,000 1 in 25,000 
Kentucky Lil 650,000 1 in 4,600 
Ohio 148 1,000,000 1 in 6,700 
"Fennessee 75 600,000 1 in 8,000 
United States 3,400 15,000,000 1 in 3,800 


From the above it will be seen that in New England 
there is, on an average, one student in college for every 
2,000 inhabitants; in the middle states, one for 4,000; 
and in the states south and west of Pennsylvania, one for 
6,000. 

“Massachusetts has less than one-twentieth part of the 
population of the United States, and yet of the college 
students, one ia seven are her sons—three times her fair 
proportion! This is much to her credit. She stands at 
the head of the confederacy in regard to liberal educa- 
tion. Indeed no other state, except Connecticut, comes 
near her standard. [ Vew York Observer. 

“Sreamen.” We cordially unite with many of our 
editorial brethren in entering our protest against the in- 
definite and silly Cockney term, ‘‘steamer,”’ as applied 
to a vessel propelled by steam. The Philadelphia Ga- 
zette well observes——-As Dr. Johnson would say, “the 
ignorance and licentiousness of some writers and talkers, 
will, if sufferd to proceed, induce us to babble a dialect 
of Cockayne.” 

Wrnans? RAIL ROAD CAR has been tested in England 
and furnished the most satisfactory results as to its supe- 
rivrity over every other species of wagon for rail road 
transportation.. He has secured a patent from the British 
government, and there is little doubt but that he will 
reap great pecuniary benefit from his highly ingenious 
invention. 








The Liverpool Mercury of July 17th, after alluding to 
“several interesting experiments” which were made with 
Mr. Winans’ carriage on the Liverpool and Manches- 
terrail road, July 13th, says: 

The experiments, although highly successful, were 
made under several disadvantages. The machinery of 
the model was new, and consequently somewhat stiff, 
and the leather strap which communicated the motion, 
by means of winches, occasionally failed to perform its 
office completely. 

The principle of this wagon appears to us to promise 
great results, it we may be allowed to judge from the 
experiments made while we were on the road and in the 
wagon. 


Our readers may forma tolerable deaot the ease witli 
which this carriage is moved, by the fact, that on a dead 
level a weight of 16 pounds drew it forwards at the rate 
of about three miles in the hour while it was laden with 
three tons of iron, which including the weight of the 
carriage, amounted to three tons fifleen hundred weight. 
With fifteen ordinary sized persons standing and sitting 
in the wagon, twomen, by means of the winches, urged 
it forward at a rate exceeding thirteen miles in the hour, 
and we were told by a gentleman who had a stop watch, 
that the maximum speed was fifteen miles, 


———-— 


SPANISH SILVER COINS. ‘The following publication, 
dated on the 19th inst. at the Mint of the United States, 
appears in the Philadelphia Sentinel: — 

Certain paragraphs, relative to the parts of the Span- 
ish dollar, having recently appeared in the public prints, 
tending to introduce a disturbance into our currency, not 
warranted by a full view ofthe facts, some notice of the 
subject is considered due to the public. 

The Spanish silver coins now in the United States ta- 
ken together, are of an intrinsic value, equal to that at 
which they passin ordinary circulation. Ifa deposite 
were made for coinage, consisting of Spanish dollars and 
the several parts thereof, in that proportion of each, 
which actually prevails, the operation, it is confidently 
believed, would incur no loss to the depositor. 

The parts ofthe Spanish dollar, considered alone sre 
of less than their nominal value. The quarters may, 
however, be estimated as intrinsically worth twenty four 
cents, within a minute fraction, and the subordinate parts 
nearly in that proportion. ‘They are diminished in val- 
ue by use, more conspicuously than coins of a higher de- 
nomination, from being more constantly in service, and 
exposing a much larger surface in proportion to their 
weight. To this disproportionate reduction, small coins 
are unavoidably liable. Ourown are not exempt from 
it. Nordoes it appear in what manner the purposes of 
change are to be accomplished, with the desirable uni- 
formity, by metallic money except on the condition, that 
the public, tor the common benefit, shall acquiesce in 
the circulation of small coins, at their nominal value, al- 
though reduced somewhat below it by the effects of use. 

The subject, itis known, is now undergoing an inves- 
tigation, which will probably, at no distant period, result 
in the adjustment of it on general principles, by the only 
authority competent to adopt measures, for introducing 
into the currency a copious supply of the smaller denom- 
inations of our own coin, and to determine the time and 
manner of withdrawing from circulation, all others which 
have been made a Jegal tender. Partial and local pro- 
ceedings in relation to it, would therefore seem inexpe- 
dient at this time. Under present circumstances they 
would probably have no other results than to accumulate 
the coins alluded to, in the hands of individuals, at de- 
pressed rates, to be returned upon the eer after 
a short interval, at their nominal value. —.Mint of the Uni- 
ted States—August 19, 1829. 


Exvections. We have partial returns of the congres- 
sional elections from several states, but decline giving 
them until all the districts are heard from. 

William Carroll has been elected by the people of the 
state of Tennessee, to be governor of that state for the 
ensuing two years. He has formerly filled the same 
office, and was elected this time without epposition. 

Gabriel Moore has been elected by the people of the 
state of Alabama, to be governor of that state, of which 
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he has for several years past been one of the representa- 
tives in congress—without opposition. 

George 2. Gilmer is announced as a candidate for the 
office of governor of the state of Georgia, at the ap- 
proaching election. Vhe candidate previously announced, 
is Joel Crawford, who, like Mr. Gilmer, bas been here- 
tofore a representative in congress—both of them highly 
respectable. 





Mavuca Caunx. As we joinedin with the idea of 
changing the name of this important place into Mong 
Chunk, as suggested in a New York paper, it is proper 
to say, that'a letter published in the Philadelphia Ame- 
rican Daily Advertiser, from the venerable and learned 
and valued Mr. Duponceau, determines the correctness 
ofthe present orthography, and will arrest all attempts 
tochange it. Mr. D’s ‘‘authority”’ in such matters, may 
not be disputed. 





“Straw PAPER” is now used in this ofiice for packing 
the “Regisier”. We regard it as being better fitted for 
this purpose than most of that which we have used for 
moany years, and at a much less cost—notwithstanding 
the tariff! It may be known by its color, which is 
“‘straw,”’ or alight yellow. We shall be glad to re- 
ceive information as to the appearance of the wrappers of 
our paper, alter long journeys. 

Forwanp! It is stated in the Boston Palladium that 
the use of Turkey ved in calieo printing has been suc- 
cessfully introduced to use at Lowell, ‘The French have 
Jong had an advantage over the English in the employ- 
ment of this colour. 

MINERS, SMELTERS, AND LEAD.~—F'rom the Galena, 
{ Miners’) Journal. The foliowing is a statement of the 
number of permits granted to miners; the number of 
licenses granted to. smelters; and the quantity of lead 
made at these mines, between the Ist yune, 1825, and 
last of February, 1829—the number of permits, and licen- 
ses, granted, and quantity of lead made, in each particu- 
Jar year. It is believed that this statement is correct, as 
it was obtained through a scource to be relied on. 





Permiis. Licenses. lbs. of lead. 

1825 151 5 383,930 
1826 A34 4 1,560,534 
1827 2,133 “4 6,824,389 
1828 1,944 31 12,957,100 
1828 32 789,034 
Total, 4,694 id 22,519,987 


In the month of March of the present year, 626,236 
Tbs. of lead were made; making an aggregate amount of 
23,141,223 Ibs. 

{The price of lead is now exceedingly low, and may 
prevent a much increased working of these mines during 
the current year; but ‘‘any quantity”? may be made at 
them. } 





Corton. From the Canton Register. We are hap- 
py in being enabled to lay before our readers, the follow- 
ing items, relating to the commerce of Canton, that have 
occurred in the present season. 

Importation of cotton. 
From Bombay, 112,631 bales wg. net peculs 314,000 
Bengal, 58,526 do. do. 129,580 
Madras, 13,643 do. do. 30,645 








184,600 bales, weigh. pecuis 474,223 








or pounds avoirdupois 63,229,700 





Drep, at Bristol, R. J. Mr. Nicholas Campbeli, a 
native of Malta, in the 97th year of his ‘age, and one of 
the famous ‘* Tea party” at Boston, when the taxed arti- 
cle was thrown into the sea—and a gallant soldier of the 
revolation. 

——, at Middletown, N. H. Mr. George Roberts, 
aged 72, who served under capt. Paul Jones, and was a 
favorite of that renowned cominander. 

——, at Plaistow, N. H. on the 9th ult. col. Joseph 
_ Welsh, in the 87th year of his age, a gallant soldier of the 
revolation, and much valucd for the uscfuiness of his long 


life, filling very many important offices with distinguish- 
ed ability. 

———, On Sunday last,in Baltimore, fames Deale Da- 
vidge, M. D. professor of surgery in the Maryland uni- 
versity, extensively known asa most able and scientific 
surgeon. ‘The faculty of physic of the university of 
Maryland, have resolved to wear crape on the left arm 
for thirty days in respect to his memory, and appointed 
a committee to draw up a biographical notice of their 
distinguished colleague, to be published in the principal 
medical journals of the United States. 

Epvucarion in Austria. A French paper says:— 
‘eT he system employed by Austria for spreading instruc- 
tion among the lower orders, is attended with great suc- 
cess. Ineach village are schools, of which the masters 
are paid by government. No one is allowed to marry 
who cannoi read, write and show some acquaintance with 
arithmetic; and under a penalty, po master can employ a 
workman who is not able to read and write. Small works 
on moral subjects, written with great care, are circulated 
among the lower classes. Hence crimes are extremely 
rare; and inthe course ot atwelvemoeth searce two exc- 
cutions take place at Vienna. 

ATTEMPT TO BRIBE. The New York Courier of the 
11th inst says, a passenger in the Copernicus, lately ar- 
rived from London, attempted to bribe one of the inspec~ 
tors, by slipping four sovereigns into his hand, and say- 
ing “that is the amount of the duties on my preperty, you 
need not trouble yourself to examine it.”” The inspec- 
tor told him that “sovereigns did not go in this country,” 
much to his astonishment. A complaint has been made 
to the police, who have taken the matter in hand. 

Corron-sEEp orn. A machine has been contrived in 
Virginia for pressing the oil from cotton-seed, which is 


becoming an important item among the productions of 


the southern states. It is estimated that there is an an- 
nual surplus of cotton-seed sufficient to yield 12,800,000 
gallons, worth 50 cents a gallon, making an annual value 
of $6,400,000. A pretty item among the resources of a 
country. 

Fresnetrs. In consequence of the late heavy rains, 
destructive freshets have been experienced in the Rap- 
pahannock and the Pee Dee rivers. Vessels, stock, &c. 
were borne off on the former, and on the latter the gush 
of waters carried away a dam recently erected under the 
wings of a mill, and in less than five minutes time, tore 
up foundation, mill and every thing, wheeling the mill 
round, and carrying it into Buckhold’s creek, clearing 
itself a passage through the trees with the resistlessness 
of a tornado; and in less than two hours after, all the cot- 
ton of the two adjoining plantations belonging to general 
Williams was destroyed. The loss is represented to 
have been dreadful on all the river low grounds, every 
where; and it is feared that the rice planters lower down, 
must also feel the effects. The Pee Dee is higher than 
it is ever recollected to have been in the month of Au- 
gust. 

Letters from Camden, represent the destruction of 
cotton and corn, upon the low grounds of the Wateree, 
as very extensive; and the loss of stock, in the swamps, 
as very great. 3 





Tue crors in Tennesser. The Nashville Banner of 
the 4th instant, states that should the weather continue as 
favorable as it has been, the crops of the present season 
will **more than equal the two last crops together.”’ The 
crops of corn promise an unprecedented abundance, and 
those of cotton look flourishing beyend all expectation. 





Frorma. The Tallahassee Advocate of the 25th ult. 
gives the most cheering accounts of the crops in that 
state. “The planters,” it observes, ‘‘wear smiling faces, 
particularly those that are raising sugar cane; and itis a 
tact beyond dispute, from experiments already made, 
that such gentlemen as have the means and will enter 
with spirit into raising sugar, cannot fail of making large 
fortunes. Perhaps there never was a time so propitious 
for the man of capital, and enterprising planter to invest 





their means, as in the lands of Florida, and such as have 
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an idea of emigrating here cannot do better than come 
forthwith.” 


It also states, that one planter offers 10,000 bushels of 


his present crop of corn at 25 cents per bushel.—Such 
prices however are not expected to continue long, as the 
cultivation of corn beyond the immediate want of the 
article, will of necessity yield before the superior profit 
of raising sugar and sea island cotton. 





Mapacascar. By letters from Madagascar, of the 
3d March, it appears that since the death of Radama, 
king of that island, and instantly after the arrangement of 
mourning and settlement of its ceremony, the queen as- 
sembled all the chiefs of the various extensive provinces 
at the capital; and those that were known to have express- 
ed a wish on the death of the late king, for his relations to 
succeed to the throne, were put to death, as well asa 
Jong list of princes and princesses of the blood of Rada- 
saa. The whole island was in a state of commotion; the 
Arabsand Madagasse of the beautiful and fertile king- 
dom of Bembatooka lad declared for their old king, sub- 
dued by Badama’s troops, when his majesty’s ship An- 
dromache was off Majunga, in Bembatooka Bay, with a 
squadron. The queen had ordered the English govern- 
ment agent from the capital, and the missionaries expect- 
ed orders to quit momentarily. She has expressed her 
detestation of the British nation, and only the wife of Mr. 
Harty, the late government agent, recently returned, af- 
ter the death of her husband, at Port Louis, Mauritius 
was permitted to remain, and she was greatly in her confi- 
dence. 





France. ‘The French government has published a 
statement of the amount of the exports and imports of 
the country for the last year. From this account it 
appears that the total value of imports amounted to 
607,677,321 frances, or about 120 millions of dollars, and 
the total value of its exports to 609,922,632 franes. In 
this trade were employed French shipping to the amount 
gf 346,591 tonnage, and foreign shipping to the amonnt 
of 527,531 tons. The whole import of manufactured 
articles amounts only to 38,323,551 franes, or 7,500,000 
dollars. The colonial trade of France is extremely 
limited, not exceeding in exports 10 millions of dollars, 
tind in imports amounting only to 67,267,242 francs, or 
134 millions of dollars. 

| When speaking of francs, the allowance of 5 of them 
to a dollar is sufficiently near for general purposes—but 
5 franes are only 94 cents. | 

Education in the south of France. The number of 
young men at Lyons who were twenty years of age in 
1827 was 835, of whom 285 could write and read, 329 
read only, and 221 neither write nor read. In the rest 
of the department, of 1,919 young men of twenty who 
were examined, 787 could write and read, 139 could read 
only, and 993 could neither write nor read. 

{There is no part of our country so destitute of educa- 
tion—hardly any, even ina district so small as a county, 
jn which there is one young mar in 20 who cannot write 
gnd read; or at least read. | 

City of Paris. Vhe budget of the city of Paris has 
just been published by the prefect of the department of 
the Seine. ‘The revenue of 1828 is stated to have been 
40,921,196 francs, [8,500,000 dollars}, and the expendi- 
ture 35,215,687 francs; which leaves a balance of 5,705,508 
francs. The principal branches of revenue and expendi- 
ture are as follows:—ARevenue: Octroi (entrance duties 
at the barrier) 28,500,000 francs; duties, &c. of markets, 
1,450,000 franes; weights and measures, 410,000 francs; 
grande et petite voirie, 120,000 francs; water 660,000 
francs; caisse de Poissy, 1,350,000 francs; abattoirs, 
1,103,000 francs; entrepots, 470,000 frances; markets, 
179,227 francs; rents of communal property, 101,690 
frances; F hedgers | of gaming-houses, 7,100,000 franes; city 
of credits, 157,542 franes; tax of interments, 200,000 
franes; grounds in the cemeteries, 450,000 francs. Ex- 

enditures:—Central administration, 307,100 fr.; mayors, 
349,666 francs; administration of public works, 99,200 
frances; collection of taxes, 2,690,266 frances; worship at 
charge of municipal council, 221,950 franes; public in- 
struction, 275,800 franes; succour of hospitals, 5,200,000 
franes; military service at charge of municipal council, 
161,500 francs: ordinary service of water, 386,000 franes; 
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reserve supplies, 600,000 francs; works for keeping up 
communal establishments, 206,140 frances; pavement of 
Paris, 480,000 francs; inscription of names of streets, 
14,500 franes; police (personnel et material), 3,700,000 
franes; firemen, 445,522 franes; gen-darmerie, 2,150,800 
francs; lighting of Paris, 803,042 frances; sweeping, &c. 
of streets 120,000 frances. ‘The two latter sums are in« 
cluded in the expenses of the police. 
GENERAL POST OFFICE, LONDON. The ordinary business 
of each day is, in letters in the inland office alone, 35,000 
letters received and 40,000 sent, (23,475,000 annually!) 
exclusive of the numbers in the foreign office depart- 
ment, and the ship-letter office, and altogether indepen- 
dent of the two-penny post. The number of newspapers 
daily varies trom 25,000 to 69,000 (on Saturday 40,000, 
and on Monday 50,000), of which number about 20,000 
are put into the office ten minutes before six o’clock. 
After that hour each newspaper is charged one halfpenny, 
which yields a revenue of fully £500 a year, and which 
ives 240,000 newspapers annually put into the office 
from six to a quarter before eight o’clock. The revenue 
derived from charges for early delivery in London is 
£4,000, and the sum obtained by the charge of one penny 
each letter taken up by the small carts to Lombard 
street, is £5,000 a year, giving 720,000 letters annually, 
or nearly 2,000 daily, collected inthis manner. The re- 
venue of London is £6,000 a week, above £300,000 a 
year, and yet of all this vast annual revenue there has 
only been lost by defaulters, £200 in twenty-five years. 
The franks amount, in a morning, to 4,000 or 5,000, or 
more. Newspapers can only be franked for foreign 
parts to the first foreign port at which the mail arrives. 
After this they are charged postage according to their 
weight, in consequence of which a daily paper costs its 
St. Petersburgh £40 sterling per annum. 





GEOLOGICAL PHENOMENA. Some months since, in 
the act of boring for salt water, on the land of Mr. Lem- 
uel Stockton, situate in the county of Cumberland, Ken- 
tucky, a vein of pure oil was struck, from which it is al- 
most incredible what quantities of the substance issued. 
The discharges were by floods, at intervals from 2 to 5 
minutes, at cach flow vomitmg forth many barrels of 
pure oil. I witnessed myself, on a shaft that stood up- 
right by the aperture in the rock from which it issued, 
marks of the oil twenty-five or thirty feet perpendicular- 
ly above the rock. ‘These floods continued for 3 or 4 
weeks, when they subsided -to a constant stream, afford- 
ing many thousand gallons per day. This well is be- 
(ween a quarter and a half mile from the bank of Cum- 
berland river, on a small hill down which it runs to the 
river. It was traced as far down the Cumberland as 
Gallatin, in Sumner county, nearly 500 miles—for ma- 
ny miles it covered the whole surface of the river, and 
its marks are now found on the rocks on each bank. 
About two miles below the point at which it touched 
the river, it was fired by a boy—and the effect is said to 
have been grand beyond description. An old gentle- 
man who witnessed it, says, he has seen several cities ou 
fire, but that he never beheld any thing like the flames 
which rose from the bosom of the Cumberland to touch 
the very clouds, (his own words.) The oil has a very 
strong scent, and was, while it issued in great quanti- 
ties, smelt at the distance of 5 or 6 miles above its en- 
trance into the river. ‘The odour is disagreeable to all 
persons who have inhaled it, except three, two others 
and myself. 

The oil is so very penetrating, that no barrels which 
could be procured retained it perfectly. Some few bar- 
rels were filled and put into the ground. They have 
caulked the aperture in the rock, in order to procure 
what remains; but it is feared the harvest is over, 

[ Nashville Banner. 

IMPORTANT TRIAL, The grand jury of this county, 
at the present term of the circuit court, found a trae bill 
against John Major, fur the murder of Reuben Gale, in 
September last. ‘Three previous indictments had been 
iaid before the grand jury, and returned not true. The 
prisoner, who was arrested immediately after the mur- 
der, was discharged upon the return of the first indiet- 
ment, and continued ever since as before, to reside with 
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his father, who lately moved from this to the adjoining 
county of Woodford. Upon a true bill being presented, 
Major came into town and surrendered himself up for 
trial. ‘The witnesses were immediately summoned, and 
the trial commenced on Thursday. ‘he evidence was 
closed on Saturday afternoon, and the arguments of the 
counsel then commenced, but are not yet finished. In the 
course of the trial, a remarkable and novel question of 
law has been raised and decided—whether the depo- 
sition of the deceased, taken as his dying declaration, 
could be read in evidence—it being proved that he did 
not believe in a future state of rewards and punishmeuts. 
The deposition was rejected. 

P. S. After the above sentences were sent to press, 
yesterday morning the arguments were concluded, and 
the jury retired about one o’clock, and having consult- 
ed about half an hour, returned a verdict of acquittal. 

(Frankfort, Ky. Commentator. 

SoMETHING curious. From the Catskill, N. Y. 
iecorder—Any thing like the following, twenty years 
ago, would nave led the good people of many a place 
like this, to believe that some supernatural agent had 
been at his diversions, to “astonish the natives,’? with 
feats of diabolic skill. Mr. Camfield, a respectable 
smith of this village, informs us, that sometime last 
week, he had constructed a peculiar fire on his forge, 
of bitumenous coal, to take, what he technically terms, a 
welding heat. Thefire was covered in such a manner 
as to allow I.ttle or no heat to escape, and nothing but the 
smoke, or a small blue flame, appeared above the rvof 
of coal. After blowing for some time, he had occasion 
to stop his bellows for a few seconds, and when the boy 
who tended the bellows was directed to blow again, he 
accidentially made a reverse motion with his pole, the 
consequence of which was an explosion of his bellows, 
with a report resembling that of gun-powder. The 
clapper of his bellows was split, and the leather torn 
from the wood to a considerable extent. The fact is, 
the short respite given to his bellows, had converted it into 


@ gasometer, and the contrary motion of the bellows 


pole had drawn fire from the forge. Had the bellows 
been fully charged serious consequences might have 
beenthe result. Mr. Camfield may be grateful that he 
liyes in an enlightened age, as another century might 
have subjected him to the charge and ordeal of a wizard. 





THE NEW pore. A letter from an English student at 
Rome, dated May 17th, 1829, describing the coronation 
of the new pope, says:— 

“This pope appears to be a great favorite with the Ro- 
mans, but the generality of them are a fickle set, and if he 
were to die to-morrrow, | feel confident that the most 
bitter sarcasms and pasquinades would come out against 
him. You can easily imagine with what joy the intelli- 

ence of Catholic emancipation was received by us. 

reparations had been made for some days before, for a 


grand illumination at our college; the front of the house | 


was one blaze fof light; four thousand lamps were hung 
in squares and festoons, and three transparencies, one 
representing the king’s, [one the pope’s arms, and the 
third a fine figure of triumphant religion, heightened the 
beauty ofthe scene. The words emancipasione Catholi- 
ca, were painted in large characters. ” 

GENERAL LaFayette. The following ‘s the substance 
of general Lafayette’s addressat the last fourth of July 
dinner at Paris: 

“The health of their venerable guest general Lafay- 
ette,” having been given—the general, in returning 
thanks, stated the pleasure which he telt in celebrating 
this anniversary, which enabied him as it were, again to 
breathe the American atmosphere. He spoke with 
high gratification of their associating him with the prin- 
ciples tor which he had struggled under the iliustrious 
and well beloved Washington. ‘lhe independence ot 
the United States began a new era of political civilization, 
which will finally extend over the whole world, and 
which is founded on the natural rights of mankind. He 
was proud to own that the first declaration of those rights 
bore the indelible imprint of its American origin. He 
referred, in eloquent terms, to the delight with which 
all generous minds had hailed the recent triumph in 
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Great Britain, over religious intolerance, and earnestly 
advised the Americans, in consolidating their constitu- 
tion, not to listen to European suggestions, nor admit 
any exotic materials.—tfe concluded by giving a toast to 
‘national legitimacy,”? which, while it choked and de- 
stroyed the weeds of privilege, nourished the roots of 
natural and social right.” 

Ata late sitting of the chamber of deputies general 
Lafayette made the following remarks on the ‘‘holy alli- 
ance.”? There was a vast and powerful league, which 
desired to command and brutalize the human species.— 
It has oppressed Italy, devastated the peninsula, and 
had disturbed other states. Its chief seat is Vienna, and 
Don Miguel its ideal type. England has pretended to 
set up another system; but it was only to lure states to 
their ruin. It was the business of France to place her» 
self at the head of civilization—her glory, her interest, 
and her ambition require it; but to fulfil this noble des- 
tiny, it was necessary that the government should deters 
mine not to fear either a nation represented or a nation 
armed; and, renouncing old connexions, it should say to 
foreign powers, *‘Atter God, it is tothe French people 
that L am indebted for being placed above your influence 
and beyond your pretensions.” 





Mapness anv surcipe. From the London Courier. 
The late M. Monthyon left a considerable sum of mo-+ 
ney to be expended by the royal institute of France in 
premiums. Some of these premiums have for their ob- 
jects the encouragement of virtue, and others the pro- 
motion of knowledge. The subjeet lately given out far 
competition was a treatise on the statistics of madness, 
sudden death, and suicide. A great many papers were 
presented, but the examiners thought only one worth 
of particular notice. ‘The author of this essay wasa M. 
Fairet. ‘The investigations of this gentleman furnished 
the following results:—The number of persons afflicted 
with madness is one-third greater among women thap 
among men. Men are struck with madness most free 
quently about the age of 30 and 31; women about the age 
of from 40 to 43. Women are generally most disposed 
to melancholy! men to suicide. Suicides are generally 
more common among men in the month of April amoug 
women in the month of August. Suicides are more fres 
quent among unmarried men; but with women it is ob- 
served that suicide is more common among the married. 
Must we conclude from this that marriage is beneficial 
to men, while to women it brings sorrow? Suicide be- 
comes more common among men from the age of 35 to 
45—among women, from the age of 25 to 35. Itis a ree 
markable fact, that the two sexes appear to preserve the 
difference of thew manners and habits in the choice of the 
means of destruction to which they have recourse. Thus 
men choose cutting instruments and fire arms; women 
choose poison and suffocation. ‘The most immediate 
causes of suicide among women are jealousy and unfors 
tunate attachment; among men disappointed ambition 
and reverse of fortune. Misery producesa pretty neare 
ly equal number of suicides in both sexes. About half 
the sudden deaths are produced by appoplexy. It has 
been observed that from 1804to 1813, there was a mueh 

reater number of appoplexies than from 1813 to 1823, 

s this difference to be attributed to the moral effects pro~ 
duced by the political events which filled the former pe- 
riod? ‘lhe proportion of appoplexies among men and 
women is 1,670 for men, and 627 for women. 


Customs. By an account ordered by the house of 
commons to de printed, of all goods detained and sold at 
the custom house, in the last year, on the plea of being 
undervalued by the importers thereof, it appears that the 
yross produce of such sales was £5,807 6s. 8d.; that the 
nett produce of sale, atter deducting the amount paid te 
the merchant, and all charges, was £1,575 7s. 34d.; that 
the amount of sale above the merchants, was £1,680 Gs. 
10d.; that the amount of sale below the merchant’s va- 
lue, was £74 10s. 9d.; and the seizing officer’s net share 
was £787 13s. 73d. [English paper. 


FRANKLIN couNnTY, Ohio, contained 10,292 inhabi- 
tants by the census of 1820. A late abstract of property 











subject to taxation, gives the following aggregates: 
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Acres of land 335,545; value of lands and houses 
$903,195; value of town property 248,188; merchants cap- 
ital 90,000; carriages 16, value $3,266; horses 3,266, va- 
lue 150,640; cattle 5,381, value 41,848—total $1,535,691. 

We desire to havea like aggregate of the whole state. 





LAW OF REAL PROPERTY. The first report ot the 
British commissioners on the law of real property has 
been distributed. On the subject of mheritance, the law 
of primogeniture, or succession of the eldest son, is re- 
commended to be preserved, in preterence to equal par- 
tivility, which ina few years, say the commissioners, 
would break down the aristocracy, and by endless sub- 
division would be altimately injurious to agriculture. 
‘They suggest the abolition of the rule that inheritance 
shali not ascend, and recommend that the ascending line 
shall come next after the lineai descending line; i. e. that 
the ancestor should come in wherever the descendants of 
such ancestor would be entitled by the present rules, 
the father before brothers and sisters; the grandfather 
before uncles and aunts, &ce. ‘They aiso propose to 
abolish the rute ihat inheritance shall net pass to kindred 
of the half blood, and with an exception as to kindred 
claiming through an ancestor of the first purchaser, to 
place the whole blood and half blood on an equal foot- 
ing. Some few other less important changes in this 
branch of the subject are suggested, and the committee 
then refer to the modes of creating, transierring, and se- 
curing estates and interests, which they pronounce ‘‘ex- 
cecdingly defective,” and they recommend some ioport- 
ant improvements, by the substitution of direct for eir- 
cuitous modes of prticedure. A general register of deeds 
has been earnestly pressed upon them, but they think 
such a measure would besttended with great difficulties: 
itis, however, still under inquiry. One recommenda- 
tion of great value is the establishment of @ civil regi s- 
ter of births, marriages, and deaths, to include all classes 
and religious professions, with proper descriptions of the 
parties. [Nat. Gaz. 





Bairisu reyencr. The Morning Herald of the 6th 
July, contains the statements of the revenue, for the 
quarter, and for the year, ending oa the 30th of June. 

“Tor the year itappears that the falling of has been 
only 90,0007; for the quarter the falling off has been 
380,000]; but this latter is to be accounted for by the post- 
poned payments, on account of the collection taking etf- 
tect at a later period; and which occurs every five years, 
amounting to 140,000/. in the quarter. For the year, in 
the customs there is a decrease ot 1,000,000]. and in the 
exercise an increase of 1,000,0007.; and also in the state- 
ment for the year, there is an increase on stamps and the 
post-ofice. ‘The two latter increases may be considered 
as favorable, so tar as commerce is concerned. For the 
quarter the decrease is on the customs and excise; but that 
isaccounted for by the reason already given. For the 
quarter we also perceive that the stamps and the post- 
office have both increased—both are favorable sins as it 
respects commerce. Considering all things, tie state- 
ment is gratifying, and is an answer to that which has been 
put forth for several days past respecting “ihe alarming 
state of the revenue.” : 


te ee 


Joun Buns, <A London paper called “John Bull” of 


the 7th June, has the following paragraph: 

Nr. Rus!, the late secretary of the American treasury, 
has arrived in this country, chiefly with the view, we be- 
lieve, of raising a million dollars upon the security of the 
city of Washington, authorized by congress, for the pur- 
jose Of completing the canal connecting the Ohio with 
Washington. ‘Thisisa striking proof of the brilliant state 
of finance in the United States—this vast republic wants 
about a couple of lundred thousand pounds, and in the 
snidst of its vigor, increasing activity, and, as we calculate, 
the finest constitution in all the known world, sends to 
poor old England, to its rejected parent, to raise the 
wind to make the water: it ought, however, to be added, 
that the American government bas ulready subscribed a 
inillion ef four shilling pieces to the undertaking. 

The feelings aud disposition of general Jackson towards 
this country are represented to be amicable in a striking 
degree, and the minister selected for our court is quite 
of the president’s wav of thinking 
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‘Tur Paciric. The ship Pacific, the last which arriv- 
ed at New Bedford, Mass. from the Pacific ocean, 
brought the largest cargo of oil which has ever b en im- 
ported into that port. It amounts to about 5000 barrels, 
obtained in a voyage of twenty-six months only, and is, 
we believe, the greatest quantity of spermaceti oil, in 
proportion to the time oecupied by the voyage, ever im- 
ported into this orany other country. ‘The quality and 
condition of the oil, as well as its quantity, do much 
credit, says the New Bedtord Courier, to captain Potter 








and his ship’s company. 

‘The Pacific also brought home some very interesing 
Peruvian antiquities. ‘They are of earthenware, well 
baked, kneeded into the forms of bottles of various sizes, 
from a pint measure to such aS might contain more than 
agallon. They were evidently intended to hold water 
or some other liquid, and vary in the degree of fineness 
or quality of the material and workmanship. ‘hey are 
ornamented on the outside with the figures of different 
auimals, probably such as are found in that country; 
though some ot them have no likeness among the anima} 
creation of this part of the habitable world. In some ine 
stances there was an attempt to mould the utensil itself 
into the likeness of a creature, grotesque and uncouth 
indeed to our eyes, however familiar it might be to those 
of the fabricator. Some of them presented the appear- 
ance of two small bottles connected together like the 
double transferrer of an air pump, and proved on exami- 
nation to be furnished with a vent to admit the air into 
one bottle while the person was drinking from the aper- 
ture of the other, thus showing their practical acquaint- 
ance with at least one principle of pneumatics. 





Mapeina Wine. A Savannah paper gives an account 
of the quantity of wine exported from Madeira in 1825, 
and the proportions in whiclr this quantity was dis-~ 
tibuted among the various commercial ports of the 
world. lt appears from this statement that the whole 
exportation in 1825 was 11,688 pipes. Of this more than 
half was sentto the East and West Indies. The Ease 
Indies furnished a market for 2844 pipes, and Jamaica 
alone for 2076. ‘The next greatest market was London, 





to which 2031 pipes were exported. ‘Yo the United 
States 12]1 pipes were sent, of which nearly two thirds, 
731 pipes, were brought to New York. Eleven pipes 
found their way to Botany Bay, for the transported gen- 
tlemen have not fost all taste for their ancient luxuries, 
and 61 to New South Wales. A few pipes were sent to 
‘Teneriffe andthe other Canaries, probably to flavour the 
thinner and Jess aromatic wines of those islands, and to 
convert them into Madeira wines; for it is admitted, we 
believe, at least by the Londoners, that more Madeira 
wine is drunk than ever came from the island of that 
name, [M. ¥. Eve. Post. 
DirromwaTic ETIQUETTE. The presence ofa Freneh 
Duke of royal biood in London has given rise to some 
awkward coniretenis; in as much as the representatives of 
the two great emperors at the court of St. James’s, con- 
sidering it infra dignitatum to yield to that prince their 
right of preeedency, have uniformly declined to meet him 
at the grand dinner parties given tor the purpose of wel- 
coming his highness to this country. We have heard 
that this isorthudox doctrine, and in consequence of it 
that prince L , lately abseated himself from a roy- 
al dinner, wishing to avoid every chance of being placed 
ina situation to ceder lepas to the ducal guest. Prince 
E , who attended on the occasion, probably from 
not knowing better, was obliged lo give way to the royal 
duke, and thus the representative of an emperor was 
made to follow the representative of a collateral branch 
ofa roval family. Prince E saw his error when 
itwas too late, but has since made amends for it, and 
imitated the example of his better informed colleague. 
[Court Journal. 














ReEroRMS IN THE Rast. Letters from Constantinople 
of the ilth of June, say, that 1 is expected that the sul- 
tan willadmit into his presence, without the usual for- 
malities, the ambassadors of France and England as soon 
as they arrive in the capital, in order to converse person- 
ally with them, only through the medium ofan interpre- 
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This supposition is founded ov the circumstance that 
the sultan is observed to free himself more and more 
from the yoke of etiquette imposed upon his predeces- 
sors. On the 9th of June he unexpectedly paid a visit to 
the baroness de Hubsch, mother of the Danish ambassa- 
dor, and her two daughters, at their country seat at Bu- 
jukdere. The sultan arrived at two o’clock in the after- 
noon on horseback, witha very splendid retinue. Seve- 
ral pachas, who formed part of it, waited three hours in 
the anti-chamber, till the sultan, who was introduced 
alone, ended his visit. He amused himself in making 
the young ladies play upon the pianoforte, and in talking 
with them about their drawings, which he examined with 
much attention and pleasure. In acknowledgment of 
their complaisance, he presented each of them, at part- 
ing, with some handfuls of ducats, which they did not 
dare to refuse, because this coin bears his cipher. 

The grand fete of the sacrifices was to be celebrated 
on the 13th, under a magnificent tent set up for the pur- 
pose, in the meadow of Bujukdere, which is another in- 
novation. 

When the sultan now goes in state to the mosque, he 
wears ared cap, with plain gold border, a large cloak of 
very fine gold tissue, embroidered with gold on the collar, 
and red boots, with gold spurs. 

The pacha of Cairo has turned reformer, and ordered 
allthe Musselmen to cut off their beards, This wasa 
bold measure, and for a time great danger to the public 
peace was apprehended. ‘*What shall we do when we 
want to swear by our beards?” asked the Musselmen.— 
‘‘Swear by our chins,” said the pacha. The consent of 
the ulemas was at length obtained to this beard-sweeping 
measure, and the Musselmen were consoled by the per- 
mission given them to deposit their beards in the graves 
of the owners of them. As an expedient by which no 
laughter or ridicule should be indulged against any man 
who might be shorn ofhis beard betore his neighbors, a 
particular hour and day were fixed for the bearded Mus- 
sulman, to assemble in the open streets and squares.—- 
They were ranged in line and column—the shaving exe- 
cutioners were in requisition—and the cherished growth 
of years was destroyed in a moment. 

Tue Saark. The U. S. schooner Shark, captain 
Ralph Voorhees, arrived at Pensacola on the Ist inst., 
after a eruise of three months on the south side of Cuba; 
she discovered no pirates, and captain V. reports with 
confidence, thet there are none on that side of the island. 
‘The officers and crew are in the best health. 





TREAsURY crRcuLaRS. The following circulars have 
been addressed by the treasury department to the collec- 
tors of the customs. 

CIRCULAR. 
To the collectors of customs—supplementary to the in- 
structions of the 19th September, 1828. 
Treasury department, August 8, 1829. 

There being some diversity in the practice at different 
ports, in computing the allowance or deduction of five 
per ct. which it is the usage of trade to make on broad 
cloths, it is deemed proper to establish a uniform mode 
by a general instruction. 

It is understood that this deduction is made in the first 
instgnce by the manufacturer for the shrink of the cloth, 
after the measurement at the manufactory. It relates, 
therefore, to the quantity, and not to the price of the 
cloths. It is consequently to be so computed as to be 
taken from the quantity alone. 

But, as the deduction is founded upon the fact, that 
the manufacturers’ -measure will not hold out, and this 
is an average agreed upon between the manufacturer and 
merchant, to ascertain with convenience the truce mea- 
sure of cloth, it is not to be allowed at the custom house 
in any case, where it is ascertained that the fact on which 
the usage has been founded has been disregarded in mak- 
ing out the invoice. And, whenever the actual measure- 
ment of a package of broad cloth shall equal or exceed 
the measure stated in the invoice, (exclusive of the de- 
duetion), the measurement of such package must be the 
rule for all those of the same description in the same in- 
voice without deduction. If the owner or consignee 
shall object to this average upon other packages, the 
appraiser will at his request, cause such other packages 
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to be examined, and the whole charged according to the 
same rule. S. D. INGHAM, 
Secretary of the treasury, 
Samuel Swartwout, collector, New York. 


Treasury depariment, July 20, 1829. 

In consequence of some irregularities which have re- 
cently taken place, in regard to the employment of sub- 
ordinate officers in some of the collection districts, it is 
deemed proper’ to state, for the information of the col- 
lectors generally, that no subordinate officers of the 
customs can be removed or appointed without the ap- 
probation of the secretary of the treasury previously ob- 
tained. When the removal of any such officer is thought 
necessary, the collector will report the same to the sec- 
retary with his reasons; and will, at the same time, 
nominate the person whom he desires to employ in his 
stead; and, on receiving the secretary’s approbation, he 
will proceed to administer the necessary oath, and the 
officer will then be legally qualified to enter upon the 
duties of his office. Compensation cannot be allowed 
until these requisitions are complied with; and cannot, 
in any case, commence before the date of the oath. 

When additional officers are thought necessary, the 
collector will report fully to the secretary, the grounds 
of such necessity, and the rate of such compensation pro- 
per tobe allowed. After he has received the secretary’s 
approval of the proposed increase, he will nominate the 
person whom he desires to employ, and will pursue the 
same course as isabove prescribed. __ 

Where the urgency ofthe case requires that the em- 
ployment of an officer be discontinued before the special 
sanction of the secretary can be obtained, the collector 
will suspend the officer, and report the case to the sec- 
retary for approval. (Signed) S. D. INGHAM, 

Secretary of the treasury. 

Apurrat Corrrx. The schools established by this 
philanthropic gentleman, in the island of his birth, Nan- 
tucket, are ina most flourishing condition. A recent 
visit of the admiral was embraced by the scholars for 
an expression of their gratitude, which was manifested in 
a highly appropriate manner. ‘When he addressed the 
school, the organs of speech were inadequate to give ut- 
terance to the feelings of his heart—the tears that trick- 
led down his venerable cheeks were the purest that be- 
nevolence could give, and the most undeceiving tokens 
of the sublime satisfaction which dilated his glowing 
breast when witnessing a scene so delightful as that of 
several hundred scholars, happy. in the pursuit of science 
under his munificence.” 

Gitar Prosecr. Stutgard, Juiy 5.—It seems that 
the plan for uniting the Rhine and Donube, by means 
of acanal, will now be carried into effect by a Paris com- 
pany. In general, the followimg seems to be the outlines 
of the project. To make the Danube navigable from Ulm 
to Tullingen, and sointo the Graud Duchy of Baden; to 
make a canal through the Black Forest in Baden; through 
the country about Ulligen, St. George, Hamburg and 
ilansach, in the valley of Kinzing; and lastly, to make 
the Kinzing, which falls into the Rhine near Kehl, navi- 
gable. Fora considerable part of the way it will be 
necessary to carry the canal under ground by means of a 
tunnel. 





ITEMS. 

Mr. Jose de Aranjo, charge d’ affaires from Brazil, 
was presented to the president on the 31st alt. 

Attempt at shaving. ‘Yhree foreigners being hard push- 
ed, carried three cases covered with matting, as if contain- 
ing French goods, on board the schooner Diana, bound to 
Philadelphia; and representing the contents to be worth 
about $500, solicited the captain to make them the 
small loan of $30. The captain not being exactly York- 
shire, but being up to trap, hesitated, and by some means 
had the cases opened. One contained square blocks of 
pine wood, and the others pine shavings, well put up. 
The jokers finding it ‘*no go,” made off. 

Pen knives. An establishment has been commenced 
in Worcester, Mass. for the manufacture of pen knives, 
It employs fifty men; and the knives, in wormanship and 
quality, are equal to those made in England, 
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Tho Saratoga Sentinel of 11th August, states, that the 
number of strangers who arrived in that village, during 
the week ending on the 9th inst. were estimated at up- 
wards of 1,100. The whole number of visiters at this 
watering place is estimated it 1,500. 

Mr. Rush, late secretary of the treasury, with several 
American gentlemen, have had an interview with the 
duke of Wellington, respecting the territory in dispute on 
the north eastern frontier. The lands claimed by the 
British amount to eleven thousand acres. 

William F. Saul, esq.of New Orleans, cashier of the 
bank of Orleans, put a period to his existence on the 5th 
inst. by shooting himselt with a pistol. 

Atthe moment he committed the act, a committee of 
the board of directors was occupied in examining the 
quarterly accounts and counting the cash. On the table, 
in the direction, where he committed the suicide, a letter 
was found, addressed to the board, in which Mr. Sant 
stated himself to be a defaulter to the bank in the sum 
of eight thousand dollars, and that he had no means of 
paying it. 

George Sweariven, late sheriff of Washington county, 
Md. who was arrested on the charge of having murdered 
his wife, has been tried and found guilty of murder in 
the first degree. 

ma! pon made of felt, like hat bodies, is extensively 
manufactured at Catskill, N. Y. and highly spoken of 
for durability and cheapness. 

Mr. Barbour, our late minister at the court of St. 
James, has been presented by the university of Oxford, 
with the degree of L. L. D. He appears to be highly 
esteemed by the learned and scientific societies. 

Tri-colored fag. An American ship which entered 
the port of Havre with a tri-colored flag, was ordered to 
take it down. The three colors are not to be displayed 
in a French port even as a signal flag. 

_ The Ontario, capt. Holdup Stevens, sailed from New 

York on the 2ist ult. She is bound to the Mediterra- 

nean, and carrics out major Lee, consul general to Al- 
jers. 

The Natchez, capt. Claxton, landed our new minis- 
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of trade, but the French ministry refuse to negociate at 
at all, except upon the assurance that France shall, as to 
its wines, be put upon the same footing as Portugal, and 
that at least one half of the duty shall be taken off French 
brandies. 

Washington Irving has been appointed secretary of le- 
gation to England by the government of the United States. 
This is a worthy choice of the new president, and shows 
his sincere desire to cultivate our friendship. Vo Ame- 
rican has shown sucha predilection for Great Britain 
as the author of the history of New York. 

{ Examiner. 


A captain Dickenson, who distinguished himself in the 
battle of Navarino, and received a large number of hono- 
rary orders, is about to be tried for loseing his mizen 
mast in the battle, and not having a sufficient spring upon 
his cables! 


RUSSIA AND TURKEY. 

We have no further particulars relating to the fail of 
Silistria, butan impression prevailed that the event would 
induce the sultan to listen favorably to the negociations 
for peace, to effect which the ambassadors arrived at Con- 
stantinople on the 24th of June; the people appeared 
much gratified at this event, and predicted a favorable 
result to the mission. They had not as yet had any for- 
mal conference with the reis effendi, but it was under- 
stood that the porte would not treat on the basis of the 
protocol signed at the foreign office in London, and would 
object to the article which required the extension of the 
boundaries of Greece to the gulfs of Volo and Arto. 

The London Standard of the 17th ult. says that the 
king of Prussia had appointed an extraordinary ambassa- 
dor to proceed immediately to Constantinople to assist 
the other ambassadors in bringing about a peace in the 
east. 

After the victory of 11th June, the emperor of Rus- 
sia it is said, addressed a diplomatic note to all the Eu- 
ropean cabinets, to reassure them of his intentions, and 
protesting his desire to make peace with Turkey as soon 
as that government should have satisfied the just demands 


ter to Mexico at Curracoa on the 3Uth ult. and sailed) Of the Russian cabinet. 


from thence on her cruise to Brazil. 

Banks. The Planter’s bank of Prince George’s 
county, Md. and the bank at Belchertown, Mass. have 
stopped payment. 

Nash Legrand, esq. a member of the executive coun- 
cil of Va. has been appointed navy agent at Nortolk, in 
place of Miles King, removed, 

The ship masters of Philadelphia have adopted a me- 
morial to congress, praying for the passage of laws plac- 
ing masters on a footing of equality with seamen, in rela- 
tion to the recovery of their wages; the former now hay- 
ing no lien, as the latter have, upon their vesscl. 

Captured Africans. The schooner Washingion Barge 
has been chartered by the government to take out to Li- 
beria, the captured Africans, now at Amelia Island. A. 
H. Mechlin, esq. goes oul as agent on the part of the 
government, and Doctor J. Vaughan Smith, of the navy, 


In consequence of the victory gained by general Die- 
bitsch, on the 1ith of June, the emperor Nicholas has 
nominated hima knight of the ocder of St. George of 
the second class, and presented him with the insignia 
thereot, and authorized him to make choice of six of the 
cannon taken in the battle. The emperor, itis said, 
will repair to the head quarters of the victorious general, 

We learn from the Augsburgh Gazette, “that the 
grand vizier is collecting all the troops he can at Choume 
la, and hopes to be able to assemble 40,000 men without 
weakening the garrison. All the men able to bear arms 
have departed for the Balkan; the Turks admit that the 
number of men and the artillery lost by them in the battle 
of the 11th, was very considerable. Some persons still flat- 
ter themselves with the hope of peace, and speak of agents 
having been sent to the Russian camp. Ali Pacha, it 
appears, was killed in the batde of the llth. The capi 





as surgeon of the vessel. 
FOREIGN NEWS. 
(£vom Liverpool papers to July 24. ) 
GREAT BRITAIN AND IRELAND. 

An order of the king in council, bearing date July 16, 
1829, declares the port of St. John’s, Newfoundland, a 
free warehousing port. 

‘The election for a member of parliament in the county 
of Clare, was ordered to be held onthe 30th July. Mr. 
O’Connell in his address to the electors is particularly 
earnest in exhorting them to conduct soberly and good 
humoredly on the occasion. ‘The excitements had not 
ceased, and the most frightful disorders were still per- 
petrated. 

Lord Castlereagh has been elected knight of the shire 
for the county of Down. ‘‘After the election, says the 
London Courier, the ceremony of chairing took piace, 
daring which fzs lordship Rberally scatiered among the 
populace great quantities of silver.” } 

A report prevails that Mr. Huskisson has been invited 
to return to the ministry, and thata treaty of commerce 
with France will be one of his first measures. Some- 


tan pacha has not yet returned from the Black sea.”’ 
The Gazette gives another letter from Constantinople of 
} the same date, which says—‘*The grand vizier returned 
/to Choumla after the battle of 1ith Juue with 6,000 
} men, of cavalry and 12,000 infantry. ‘The Mussulmans, 
thrown into consternation by the first intelligence of the 
defeat, resumed courage when they learned that the mass 
of thearmy had returned into the camp. It was also re- 
presented to them that the loss of the Russians was very 
considerable. 

A later arrival says the grand vizier has not been able 
to reorgannize his army,and that of 40,000 men, scarcely 
15,000 remained; the soldiers taking advantage of the 
defeat to return to their homes. 

A Russian detachment under major general Burzoff, 
recently defeated a considerable foree under the com- 
mand of Achmet Khan. The battle took place near the 
village of Tsurtskab. 

Constaniinople, June 10, The Turkish fleet, much 
damaged, returned to Bujukdere on the 29th ult. having, 
on the 27th of that month, met and engaged a division of 
the Russian one. It appears, however, that the Turk- 
ish gunpowder was found damp, and made no impression 
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ly availed himselt of the northerly winds, that fortunately 
prevailed, to limit himself merely to a running fight, and 
thus save his whole fleet. On his arrival at Bujukders 
he sent in his resignation, which was not received, but a 
strong and energetic investigation was ordered regarding 
this suspected high treason; and on the 6th inst. a Turk- 
ish grandee was taken up, and on the next day was de- 
capitated at Bob Jumahy, the gate of the imperial palace, 
a erect where only criminals tor high treason are execu- 
ted, and therefore every body is of opimion, the nature of 
his crime not having transpired, that he was one of those 
concerned in the gunpowder plot. The Turkish fleet, 
after refitting and taking iresh supplies ot gunpowder, 
started again on the 6th inst. for the Black Sea, under the 
orders of the same capitan pacha, and every body’s at- 
tention isagain engaged in the approaching event of the 
two fleets meeting. 

We hear of the opening of the campaign by general 
Paskewitsch, of a new revolt in Arabia, which engrosses 
all the attention of the pacha oi Egypt. We hear of 
fresh troubics in Sosnia, and it would not be surprising 
if we should hear that Servia had risen in tavor ef the 
Russians. On the other hand, it appears that the plague, 
which had manifested itself at Gailez, has spread into 
Arabia, and even to Odessa, It prevails m the camp ot 
Choumla, at Sophia, and :n several villages on the banks 
of the Hebrus. ‘The coustry of ‘hrace presents one 
vast scene of desolation, most of the villages are de- 
stroyed or deserted, the inhabitants having fled to the 
towns or the mountains. 

By ietters dated Bucharest, 26 May, it is stated that 
the accumulation of wounded and sick of the Russian 
army at Brailia, Thirsova and Kallarasch was very great. 
The epidemic, which has existed for some time, was still 
raging. ‘lhe physicians had not yet been able to agree 
upon its character, all that they had as yet done, being 
only m the way of experiment. 

The reduction of Chomula is spoken of; but it appears 
to be an almost impregnabie fortress, and the attempt 
would cause a great loss of life. 

GREECE. 

The president of Greece had called a meeting of the 
members of the Panhellenium tor the purpose of com- 
municating to them the protocol signed in London. He 
had aiso issued a decree tor the convocation of the na- 
tional assembly, which was to be held at Argos on 
the 13th of July. it had been doubted whether the pre- 
sident intended to convene this assembly. 

The acts of capitulation of Missolonghi and Anatolica, 
signed May 14, and of Lepanto signed April 23, are pub- 
lished atdength. By the former it was stipulated that 
the Turkish temiliesin the two places should be trans- 
ported by sea wiih their effects, to Sayada or Prevesa, and 
the troops should be permitted to retire by land, with 
their arms and baggage.—By the letter, the garrison and 
inhabitants of the place, of the Mussulman religion, were 
to be transported in Greek vessels to Prevesa. 

PORTUGAL, 

The Miguelite government has been compelled to 
pay £300 tor the detention of a British vessel. The 
Englishman taken out of the Danish vessel has been li- 
berated. An American vessel was not captured as be- 
fore stated. 

The blockading squadron before Terccira kas suffer- 
ed ina storm. Une man of war, of 74 guns, and a tri- 
gate were rendered pertect wrecks: the remaiming ships 
of the squadron had disappeared, and, it was supposed, 
had sailed for Lisbon. 





BLOWING SPRING—A NATURAL CURIOSITY. 
Weare indebted to a correspondent in Montgomery 
county, for the following curious information. It the 
reality correspond to the description, it must be amung 
the most remarkable curiosities of the state. We should 
be under particular obligations to any gentlemen, whu 
lives in the neighborhood of the spring, tor avery partic- 
ular account of the phenomena, It reminds us of the 
Blowing cavem the county of Bath, out of which a eur- 
rent of air scems to be conimuaily passing. ‘This phe- 
nomena has continued from a period, anterior to the com- 
position of Mr. Jefferson’s notes on Virgiwia, which men- 
tions it, down to the present day. 
Richmond Compiler, 


Extract of a letter to the editors, dated 
Newbern, Va. 12th of July, 1829. 


‘*T have seen a natural curiosity a few days ago, that I 
am very much surprised has not attracted the attention 
of some person sooner. [t isa very large spring, in the 
county of Wythe, being one of the head springs of Crip- 
ple creek, about 10 miles from the court house, nearly 
a south course. It ebbs and flows in the months of Au- 
gust and September only; runs four days and stops four 
days during the two months mentioned. The balance of 
the year, it runs continually: the water is limestone, and 
the quantity sufficient fora saw and grist mill, It is an 
uncommonly large spring: it will begin to blubber and 
sink back, and not run one drop; and at the end of four 
days, it will roar like claps of thunder, and in afew min- 
utes after, the noise with a blowimg, and the water re- 
turns. The gentleman who owns the spring and lives 
near it, is the man who gave myself and one other person 
this information. We went to the spring and drank ot 
the water, which was exceedingly fine and cool and of a 
bluish color-~so much so as to color the creek a mile or 
upwards below, into which it empties. The mau who 
owns it and lives there, is by the name of Pointer, a man 
of truth and respectability. 1 asked the neighbors if it 
was true: they told me it was. 

There is a mill or mills within one half mile below it, 
which has to stop when it stops, although on another 
stream. Itold Mr. Pointer 1 would forward the account 
he gave to you, and give him as my author. He told 
me to do so, that it was the truth, and could be proven 
by fifty or more respectable men; but some how or oth- 
er it had passed the notice of men until now. For my- 
self, I think it one of the greatest curiosities | have ever 
seen; much more so than the Natural Bridge, that has 
attracted so much notice. From the authority for the 
foregoing account of the spring, | have no doubt of its 
truth. ‘hey call it the Blowing Spring. That the spring 
isin an obscure neighborhood is the only reason I can 
give for its passing unnoticed.” 





THE CONNECTICUT SCHOOL FUND. 

The tollowing extract from the report of the commis- 
sioner of the school tund, made to the legislature at its 
late session, is recommended to the perusal of our read- 
ers. 

‘The capital of the school tund on the Ist day of April, 
1829, was invested as follows, viz: 
ist. in donds and morigagee, 
Against persons residig in the 

state of New York 618,800 90 
Do. in the state of Connecticut 493,021 16 
Do. m the state of Massachusetts 255,811 73 
Do. in the state of Ohio 79,060 99 
Do. in the state of Vermont 7,74U 53 
1,454,435 81 


57,600 00 
20,000 0 





2d. In bank stock, 
Ju Harttord Bank 
Pheenix Bank 


Fairfield County Bank 7,000 UO 
Windham County Bank 7,000 OO 
New London Bank 6,250 V0 





97,850 00 
3d. In cultivated lands and buildings, 

In the state of Massachusetts 91,590 96 

in the state of Counecticut 49,423 46 

In the state of New York 33,428 31 





174,442 73 
4th. In wild land, 

In the state of Ohio 

In the state of Vermont 
ln the state ot New York 


113,427 09 
13,648 OV 
11,348 86 





138,423 95 
Sth. In farming utensils and stocks on furms, 


&c in Viassaciusetts, 1,750 OO 
6th. in cue on hana 1st April, 1829, col- 
lected from principal 15,359 69 





Total amount of capital 
All of which is respectiully submitted, 
SETH P. BEERS, 


$1,882,251 68 





commissioner of the school fund. 
Fatchjietd, May 5, 1829, 
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THE BATTLE OF BRIDGEWATER. 
{From the Charleston (S. C.) Courier. } 

This is the anniversary of a day which, while history 
holds her pen, and patriotism its place, must ever remain 
memorable in the annals of our country. The remem- 
brance of it, it is true, is not kept alive by the artificial 
means which mark every returning 4th of July and 8th 
of January—but, nevertheless, the mind cannot recur to 
it without reflections being excited, calculated to make 
an American swel! with gratitude aud pride. 


The 25th of July, 1814, can never be forgotten. On 
that duy the wide spreading plains of Chippewa were 
consecrated by the bloed of some of Columbia’s best 
and bravest sons, and the arms of the United States were 
crowned with never-fading glory. 

It is well known that the campaigns of 1812 and 713 
during our Jate war with England, were, on our part, ex- 
tremely disastrous. An armed force, without instruc- 
tion, without discipline, and badly officered, had been 
called suddenly into the field. The staff, so essential to 
&n army, consisted of individuals having little theoretical 
or practical acquaintance with the duties of their depart- 
ment. Supplies of an inferior quality were irregularly 
furnished. A want of combination on the part of our 
commanders was conspicuous. Diseuse, disappointment 
and dissatisfaction prevailed in our ranks. Defeat follow- 
ed the denouement of such a train of cireumstances—and 
for a while our army seemed under the influence of a 
malignant star. But the goddess of liberty, and the ge- 
nius of Columbia, slept not! Like s lion from his den, 
the proud spirit of a fraternity of freemen burst forth, 
and proclaimed the invincibility of the country which gave 
birth to a Washington, a Jefferson, and an Adams. 


The campaign of 1814 opened and our army again took 
the field, improved by experience and instruction, and 
led by — officers, determined to retrieve past 
disasters. The enemy was repulsed at fort Oswego by 
inferior numbers—fort Erie subsequently surrender- 
ed tous: and on the heights of Chippewa, the Ameri- 
can arms were again triumphant. The 25th of July ar- 
rived—and although both armies, since the 5th, had been 
quietly resting on their ground, content with observing 
each others designs, they now appeared mutually dispos- 
ed to meet in deadly conflict. 


The British army occupied an eminence near the 
Queenstown road, Upper Canada, and were defended by 
a battery of several guns. The position of our army was 
distant from that of the eaemy but afew miles, and a 
narrow strij~of wood intervened between thetwo. The 
ist American brigade, under the heroic Scott, moved for- 
ward to the attack, and soon afterwards the thunder of 
Towson’s artillery gave dreadful note of havoc and of 
death. The gallant Jesup, at the head ofthe 25th regi- 
ment, having perceived with the eye of a soldier, that the 
communication with the British rear was unprotected, 
immediately threw himself upon it—and in so hazardous 
aposition, by his vigilance and promptitude, actually suc- 
ceeded in capturing gen. Rial and several other officers of 
the enemy’s army. But the brigade of Scott having 
alone thus far oppesed the whole British army, support- 
cd by a well served battery of artillery, was now diminish- 
ing rapidly in strength, and the shades of evening were 
fast closing in. At this critical moment the 2d_ brigade 
came up, led on by its commander, gen. Ripley, and 
took its position between the first brigade and the enemy. 
To carry the heights on which was planted the British 
artillery, was discovered to be indispensable to our securi- 
ty, notwithstanding it was foreseen that the attempt must 
be attended with unusual peril. But there were spirits 
in our ranks whom no danger could dismay. ‘The intre- 
pid col. Miller of the 21st was asked, ‘*Can you capture 
that battery, sir?” His reply, like the last words of 
Lawrence, no time can efface from the memory of an 
American. With that modesty which is the inseparable 
companion of bravery, the gallant soldier coolly obser- 
ved, *‘Ican try, sir.”” The 2ist moved forward to the 
assault amidst a blaze of fire. The height was carried, 
and the artillery captured; many of the artillerists, who 
retused to surrender were bavoneted at their guns.— 
While the 21st was thus performing prodigies of valor, 
the 23d, led on by gen. Ripley, succeeded in driving the 
enemy’s infantry from its position, and subsequently took 





up 2 new allignment in front of the captured cannon, the 
protection - of which on the one side, and the recovery of 
which on the other, now became the objects ofa close 
conflict with the bayonet. Thrice did the British reso- 
lutely advance to the attack; and thrice were they repul- 
sed—midnight was near—the enemy’s late position was 
our’s—both armies were exhausted and the sanguinary 
battle of Bridgewater terminated. 


In the reflections excited by a recollection of this con- 
test, which may be fairly considered the finale of the pre- 
vious battle of Chippewa, on the 5th of July, 1814, we 
must not content ourselves solely with a vain exultation 
at the triumph of our arms over those of a brave enemy, 
however superior the latter may have been to us in num- 
bers; but we must take an extended view, and look rather 
at the moral effect produced by this hard earned victory. 


It is well remembered, that in the beginning of the year 
1814, public opinion was much divided as to the probable 
success of the war, Some, indeed,who had advocated 
the declaration of it, felt gloomy forebodings as to the 
result; while others who had opposed the measure, saw 
nothing but defeat and disappointment in its prosecution. 
Our treasury was empty—our credit low—and nearly all 
our operations on land had been attended with disasters. 
Our troops had no confidence in themselves; and the 
nation feit none in them, for they had been unfortunate. 
On whatever side the eye was turned, no gleam of hope 
was seen save in our gallant and victorious navy; and it, 
after all, was insufficient of itself to rescue the nation from 
the destiny which seemed to await it. 


Such were some of the circumstances which imme- 
diately preceded the conflict we have concisely been de- 
scribing. The winter of 1815 and 1814 having afforded 
an opportunity for an investigation into the causes of our 
misfortunes by land, and a fit occasion for the instruction 
of our new forces, early measures were taken towards an 
amelioration of our military condition. A judicious se- 
lection of officers was first made, and then followed, as 
a necessary consequence, an unremitting attention to the 
improvement of our troops in the school of the soldier, the 
school of the battalion, and iaa knowledge of camp and 
field duties. 


Ina much improved state, our army, under general 
Brown, crossed the Niagara, about the ist of July, 1814. 
On the 5th of that month the battle of Chippews was 
fought, and the hitherto invincible veterans of Welling- 
ton were conquered! The cloud which had so long hun 
gloomily over our military fortunes was now dispersed, 
and the sun of our glory was growing brighter and brigh- 
ter, until at length, on the 25th of July, 1814, he shone 
out in full meridian splendor. Longere the blood stain- 
ed fields at Chippewa resumed their verdant hue, the 

lad tidings of our victories were heard throughout the 
and, Gloom gave way to exuitation, and despondency 
to hope. A new and healthier action took place in the 
body politic; public credit was enhanced; our army no 
longer felt itself unable to compete with the British reg- 
ulars; victory after victory crowned our arms. The 
defence of, and sortie from, fort Erie procured fresh 
jaurels for our defenders, and at last a series of brilliant 
exploits on the shores of the Niagara, was followed by a 
glorious triumph on the banks of the Mississippi. 


Thus, it will be seen, that the moral effects of the 
battle of Bridgewater were important in the extreme, and 
resulted iu great practical benefits. Should it then—can 
it be forgotten? Shall the heroes of that day descend 
into their graves “unhonored ané@ unsung?” Is there no 
= to speak their praise—no hand to record their vir- 
tues! 

In penning these hastily written lines, the author has 
been forcibly reminded of a conversation he once had 


with the late general Brown, and the narration of it seems 


to be peculiarly appropriate in conclusion. 


It wasseveral years ago, and on ananniversary of the 
very action which has formed the subject of the foregoing 
remarks. In reply to an observation, that the passing day 
must have caused him, no doubt, some very pleasing, as 
well as some very melancholy, reflections—the old gener- 
al, infirm from wounds and exposure, with much feeling, 
remarked—“lIt has, indeed, sir. ‘The nation has never 
known the merits of my army; and if I have to reproach 
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myself with any thing, it is with never having done that 
army justice; for few know the sufferings it underwent. 
Its gallantry in action was not the greatest of its virtues— 
patient endurance of hunger and fatigue, of disease and 
disappointment, and ready obedience to the will of its 
commander, were bright traits in its character.” He 
paused, sensibly affected, and the humble individuel who 
addressed him, felt too much himself to intrude farther 
upon the hallowed feelings of the war-worn veteran. 
Saturday, July 25, 1829. AN OFFICER. 


ARMY OF THE UNITED STATES. 
PROMOTIONS AND APPOINTMENTS. 
Adjutant general’s office, 
Washington, 5th August, 1829. 


The following promotions and appointments in the 
army, have been made by the president of the United 
States, since the publication of the order of March 26th, 
1829, 








PROMOTIONS. 
Corps Se semmetie 
Brevet 2d lieutenant, Thompson S. Brown, to be 2d 
lieutenant, Ist July, 1825. 
Second reziment of artillery. 
Brevet 2d lieutenant Hugh W. Mercer, to be 2d lieu- 
tenant, ist July, 1828. 
Third regiment of artillery. 
2d lieutenant George S. Green, to be Ist lieutenant, 
3lst May, 1829, vice Philips, resigned. 
Brevet 2d lieutenant Robert E. Temple, to be 24 lieu- 
tenant, Ist July, 1828. 
Brevet 2d lieutenant George E. Chase, to be 2d lieu- 
tenat, Ist July, 1828. ’ 
Fourth regiment of artillery. 
Brevet captain Patrick H, Gait, Ist lieutenant, to be 
captain, 15th May, 1829, vice Spotts, resigned. 
2d lieutenant Wiiliam Cook, to be Ist lieutenant, 15th 
May, 1829, vice Gait promoted. 
Brevet 2d lieutenant Chas. O. Collins, to be 2d lieu- 
tenant, Ist July, 1828. 
First regiment of infantry. 
1st lieutenant W. R. Jouett, to be captain, Ist May, 
1829, vice Kearney, promoted. 
1st lieutenant Thomas Parker, to be captain, 3ist May, 
1829, vice Ker, resigned. 
2d lieutenant William Reynolds, to be 1st lieutenant, 
lst May, 1829, vice Jouett, promoted. 
2d lieutenant Albert S. Miiler, to be Ist lieutenant, 
3ist May, 1829, vice Barker, promoted. 
Brevet 2d lieutenant Jonathan K. Greenough, to be 2d 
heutenant, 1st July, 1827. 
Brevet 2d lieutenant Enos G. Mitchell, to be 2d lieu- 
tenant, Ist July, 1828. 
Third regiment of infaniry. 
Brevet major Stephen W. Kearney, captain 1st infan- 
try, to be major, lst May, 1829, vice Baker, promoted. 
Fourth regiment of infantry. 
2d lieutenant Lorenzo ‘Thomas, to be Ist lieutenant, 
17th March, 1829, vice Mountz, cashiered. 
Brevet 2d lieutenant Nelson N. Clark, to be 2d lieu- 
tenant, Ist July, 1827. 
Sixth regiment of infantry. 
Brevet lieutenant colonel D, Baker, major 3d infantry, 
to be lieutenant colonel, lst May, 1829, vice Woolley, 
dismissed. 
Ist lieutenant George C. Hutter, to be captain, 12th 
May, 1829, vice Gantt, dismissed. 
2d heutenant Joseph Van Swearingen, to be 1st lieu- 
tenant, 12th May, 1829, vice Hutter, promoted. 
Brevet 2d lieutenant Nathaniel J. Eaton, to be 2d lieu- 
tenant, Ist July, 1827. 
Brevet 2d lieutenant Robert Sevier, to be 2d lieuten- 
ant, ist July, 1828. 


APPOINTMENTS. 


Brevet major James H. Hook, captain 4th infantry, to 


be commissary, 10th March, 1829. 


ist lieutenant John L’Engle, 3d artillery, to be assist- 
ant quarter master, 29th June, 1829. 

2d lieutenant William P. Bainbridge, 4th artillery, to 
be assistant commissary of subsistence, 16th March, 
1829. 

2d heutenant Frederick D. Newcomb, 4th infantry, to 
be assistant cooimissary of subsistence, Ist April, 1829. 
ist heutenaut St Ctrair Denny, Sth infantry, to be ase 
sistant commissary of subsistence, 20th Mav, 1829. 

ist lieutenant E. B. Birdsall, 5d infantry, to be assist- 
ant commissary of subsistence, 8th June, 1829. 

ist Lieutenant Jastin Dimick, 1st artillery, to be as- 
sistant commissary of subsistence, 23d July, 1829. | 
2d lieutenant Orsborne Cross, ist infantry, to be as- 
sistant commissary of subsistence, Ist August, 1829. 


Corps of enginegrs. 
Rank. 


1. Cadet Charles Mason, to be brevet 2d lieutenant Ist 
July, 1829. 
2. Cadet Robert E. Lee, to be brevet 2d lieutenant Lest 
July, 1829. 
First regiment of artillery. 
10. Cadet Minor Knowlton, to be brevet 2d lieutenant, 
ist July, 1829. 
14. Cadet John F. Kennedy, to be brevet 2d lieutenant, 
Ist July, 1829. 
Second regiment of artillery. 
8. Cadet John Mackay, to be brevet 2d lieutenant, Ist 
July, 1829. 
11. Cadet John C. Casey, to be brevet 2d lieutenant, Ist 
July, 1829, 
15, Cadet Ormsby M. K. Mitchell, to be brevet 2d lieu- 
tenant, Ist July, 1829. 
Third regiment of artillery. 
4. Cadet Joseph A. Smith, to be brevet 2d lieutenant, 
Ist July, 1829. 
6. Cadet Catharinus P. Buckingham, to be brevet 2d 
lieutenant, ist July, 1829. 
9. Cadet Charles W. Hackley, to be brevet 2d lieuten- 
ant, Ist July, 1829. 
12. Cadet William R. McKee, to be brevet 2d lieuten- 
ant, lst July, 1829. 
16. Cadet Gustavus Brown, to be brevet 2d lieutenant, 
ist July, 1829. 


Fourth regiment of artillery. 
5. Cadet James Burnes, to be brevet 2d lieutenant, Ist 
Jaly, 1829. 
7. Cadet Joseph B. Smith, to be brevet 2d lieutenant, 
: Ist July, 1829 
13. Cadet Joseph E. Johnston, to be brevet 2d lieuten- 
ant, Ist July, 1829. 
19. Cudet Charles Petigru, to be brevet 2d )icatenant, 
Ist July, 1829. 
20. Cadet Franklin E. Hunt, to be brevet 2d lieutenant, 
ist July, 1829. 
First regiment of infantry. 
17. Cadet Sydney Burbank, to be brevet 2d lieutenant, 
ist July, 1829. 
22. Cadet Seth Eastman, to be brevet 2d lieutenant, ist 
July, 1829. 
25. Cadet Thomas A. Davis, to be brevet 2d lieutenant, 
Ist July, 1829. 
31. Cadet Joseph H. Pawling, to be brevet 2d lieutenant, 
Ist July, 1829. 
38, Cadet George R. Sullivan, to brevet 2d lieutenant, 
Ist July, 1829. 
45. Cadet Edward R. Williams, to be brevet 2d lieuten~- 
ant Ist July, 1829. 


Second regiment of infaniry. 
32. Cadet Antes Snyder, to be brevet 2d lieutenant, Ist 
July, 1829. 
39. Cadet Edwin R. Long, to be brevet 2d lieutenant, Ist 
July, 1829. 
46. Cadet Richard B. Soreven, to be brevet 2d lieuten- 
ant, Ist July, 1829. 
Third regiment of infantry. 


Captain Joseph P. Taylor, of the 2d artillery, to be} 21. Cadet Lancaster P. Lupton, to be brevet 2d lieuten- 


Sets 10th March, 1829. 
James B. 
May, 1829. 


ant, Ist July, 1829. 


Sullivan, Va. to be assistant surgeon, 5th} 26. Cadet Albert G. Blanchard, to be brevet 2d lieuten- 


ant, Ist July, 1829. 





Ast lieutenant Anthony Drane, 5th infantry, to be as-| 33. Cadet William H. Warfield, to be brevet 2d Tieu- 


sistant quarter master, 18th April, 1829. 





tenant, Ist Julv, 1829. 
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40. Cadet Benjamin W. Brice, to be brevet 2d lieuten- 
ant, Ist July, 1829. 
Fourth regiment of infantry. 
3. Cadet Williarn H. Harford, to be brevet 2d lieuten- 
ant, Ist July, 1829. 
23. Cadet Thomas Swords, to be brevet 2d lieutenant, 1st 
July , 1829. 
27. Cadet Chileab S. Howe, to be brevet 2d lieutenant, 
ist July, 1829. 
84. Cadet James Clark, to be brevet 2d lieutenant, 1st 
July, 1829. 
41. Cadet Robert W. Burnett, to be brevet 2d lieuten- 
ant, Ist July, 1829. 
Fifth regiment v infantry. 
28. Cadet Caleb Sibly, to be brevet 2d lieutenant, Ist 
July, 1829. 
35. Cadet James All®n, to be brevet 2d lieutenant, Ist 
July, 1829. 
42. Cadet James S. Moore, to be brevet 2c lieutenant, 
Ist July, 1829. 
Stath regiment of infantry. 
18. Cadet William Hoffman, to be brevet 2d lieutenant, 
ist July, 1829. 
24, Cadet Albemarle Cady, to be brevet 2d lieutenant, 
Ist July, 1829. 
29. Cadet James H. Wright, to be brevet 2d lieutenant, 
ist July, 1829. 
36. Cadet Jonathan Freeman, to be brevet 2d lieutenant, 
ist July, 1829. 
43. Cadet Charles May, to be brevet 2d lieutenant, 1st 
July, 1829. 
Seventh regiment bey tose 
30. Cadet George A. Sterling, to be brevet 2d lieutenant, 
ist July, 1829. 
87. Cadet John P. Davis, to be brevet 2d lieutenant, Ist 
July, 1829. 
44, Cadet Theophilus H. Holmes, to be brevet 2d lieu- 
tenant, Ist July, 1829. 
By command of the secretary of war, 
R. JONES, adj. gen. 


Orpen, No. 50, 


Adjutant general’s office, 
Washington, 6th August, 1829. 
1. The officers whose promotions and appointments 
are promulgated in the above order of the secretary of 
war, and herewith announced to the army, will report 
for duty accordingly. 
2d. The brevet 2d lieutenants, will report by letter 
to their respective colonels, who will assign them te 
such companies as the interest of the service may require; 
they are hereby authorized to be absent on furlough, un- 
til the 1st of November, when they will join their regi- 
ments, and report for duty, unless otherwise instructed 
from this office. 
By order of major general Macomb: 
R. JONES, adj. gen. 


REGULATIONS CONCERNING BREVET, 


Adjutant general’s office, 
Washington, 13th Aug. 1829. 
The subjoined regulations, approved by the president 
of the United States, have been received from the war 
departme nt, and is published for the information and go- 
vernment of all concerned: 


“* Rezulations concerning rank and command.” 

1. Brevet rank will give no command, except on de. 
tachments composed of different corps, and within the 
meaning of the 61st article of war. 

2. Detachment means a body of troops sent out from 
the main body, to perform a particular service and to be 
absent for a limited time: when such a detachment is 
composed of different corps, brevent rank will take et- 
fect in conformity with the 61st article of war. 

3. Under the same article of war, brevet rank will 
take place in courts martial, when composed ot officers 
of different corps. 

4. Inregularly constituted commands, such as garri- 
sons, posts, departments, regiments, corps, companies, 
battalions, brigades, divisions, corps d’armee, or the ar- 
my itseli, brevet rank is not to be exercised, except on 
special assignment. 
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5. Officers having rank in the line of the army, the 
staff, or by brevent, though eligible to command, will 
not assume the command unless specially put on duty 
with that intention, 

6. An officer entrusted with the command of a post, 
detachment, guard, or separate command, will not sur- 
render it to another, unless regularly returned from the 
duty assigned him, except in case of sickness or inability 
to perform his duty, when the officer next in rank, pre- 
sent, and on duty with such command, will succeed as a 
matter of course. 

7. An officer not on duty with, nor belonging to any 
of the companies, battalions, regiments, or corps come 
posing a command, cannot assume the command. He 
rust first have been put on duty by some competent at- 
thority, to make him a part of the command, before he 
can assume or exercise the command. 

8. If different corps happen to join and do duty toe 
gether, the officer highest in rank by his commission in 
the line of the army, present on duty, has the right to 
command the whole, and give orders needful to the ser- 
vice: brevet officers, or officers having brevets or com- 
missions of a prior date to those of the regiment in which 
they serve, cannot, by virtue of such brevets or com- 
raissions of a prior date, assume the command. 

By command of the president: 
JOHN H. EATON, sec’y of war. 


ALEX’R MACOMB, maj. gen. 
commanding the arma. 
R. JONES, adj. gen. 


THE CREEK INDIANS, &e. 
Address of the Creeks to the citizens ef Alabama and 
Georgia. 

We, the chiets and head men of the Creek nation, have 
very recently uuderstood that much alarm and excite- 
ment have been produced in various parts of your coun- 
try; we learn that it isreporied among your citizens that 
the Cre. k nation is becoming hostile and unfriendly to the 
citizens of said states; and we learn that much uneasiness 
is manifested on account of it. All this we are extreme- 
ly sorrow to hear, and we take this method to inform the 
people generally, that there are no such views in contem- 
plauion among the people of the Creek nation; and the re- 
port has been gotten up by some malicious person or per- 
sons to excite the teelings of the white people against us; 
perhaps tor their personal advantage; and perhaps to 
arouse the feelings of the executive of the United States, 
tor the purpose of forcing us, contrary to our will, from 
the land of our great foretathers, which has beep our in- 
heritance from generation to generation, trom time im- 
memorial. 

Independent of all moral right and moral law, by 
which we hold the same, the government of the United 
States has, by a solemn treaty, made and entered into at 
the city of Washington by all the constituted authorities 
of both nations, acknowledged, recognized, and guaran- 
teed to the Creek nation for ever, allthe land we now 
hold, though that is little; and we never can think of mov- 
ing from it. Our children are near and dear to us; we 
must cherish and support them. We wish to live in peace 
with our white brothers; aad we wish our children to live 
in peace after we are dead and gone. We wish to culti- 
vate peace and harmony forever. We wish and instruct 
our children to adopt the manners and customs of the 
whites, as far as they are capable of so doing, as we find 
our neighbours, the Cherokees, are fast advancing in the 
arts of civilized lite. ‘This has convinced us that we can 
do the same and in the course ef afew more generations, 
our old habits, manners, and customs, will we confident- 
ly believe, be tully and completely eradicated, and we will 
assume all the arts of civilization. 

Now, iriends and brothers, we appeal to yeur feelings 
of justice and magnanimity for a co-operation in our cause. 
You are a —_— happy, and magnanimous people. You 
understand how to appreciate tree principles, free laws, 
and mstitutions; and according to your honest conception 
of such laws, you wall deai out to us all the rights and 
privileges that we are entitled to, and have been guaran- 
teed to us by the government of the United States. 

in closing this commmunication, we beg you, on the 
part of our nation and ourselves, to accept the warmest 


By order of 
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feelings of friendship and good will; and be assured that 
our nation never will spill the blood of our white friends 
and brothers, so long as the water runs or the grass 
grows. 

Dated, Creek nation, Aug. 3, and signed by fifty chiefs 
and head men. 


From the Cherokee Phenix of Aug. 12. 

By the same mail that brought to us the foregoing 
‘timportant intelligence,” [the reported threatened hos- 
tilities on the part of the Creeks] we received the follow- 
ing letter from colonel Crowell: 

‘ Creek agency, July 23d, 1829. 

Dear str: A paper published in Columbus, Geo. has 
a publication on the subject ot Indian hostilities, in which 
the Cherokees are implicated: this statement is given as 
coming from me. The object of this communication is 
to ask of you the favor, should that article meet your 
eye, and should you give it a place in your paper, to state 
that you are authorized by me to say that the statement is 
entirely incorrect, and that no such expression ever es- 
caped me on the subject of the determination of the 
Cherokees. It is due to the public as well.as to the au- 
thorities of the Cherokees, that £ should correct the 
errors which are in that publication, at least so far as I 
am concerned. 

I have the honor to be, your obedient servant, 

JNO. CROWELL, agent for I. A. 
The editor of the Cherokee Phamx, Echota. 





MANUFACTURE OF SALT. 
From the Charleston, Va. Western Register. 

A tabular statement exhibiting the quantity of salt 
manufactured in the United States, during the year 1827, 
construsted from information furnished from the manu- 
facturing districts. 





























; many, Aggregate 
State, _|Leeabiy or dee Numbers of ET ch 
state. 
Maine Lubic 90,000 90,090 
Massachusets (Edgartown 5,857 
New Bedford 74,931 
Barnstable 384,254 
Boston 15,109 
Plymouth 5,700; 485,861 
Rhode Island |Newport 743 748 
Connecticut Stonnington 2,128 2,128 
New Jersey |G. Egg Harbor 1,250 
. L. Egg Harbor 1,000 2,250 
Maryland Snowhill 5,000 5,000 
North Carolina | Wilmington 45,000 45,000 
South Carolina | Wac. sea shore 4,900 4,900 
Florida Key West 1,000 1,000 
New York chiefly west 1,104,452) 1,104,452 
Virginia Kan. salines 803,848 
Bull town 16,000 
Big Sandy 10,000 
Holstein 100,000 929,848 
Ohio Muskingum 200,000 
Chickamau 15,000 
Yellow Creek 60,000 
other small 20,000 295,000 
Kentucky Montezuma 115,000 
Goose Creek 100,000 
Little Sand 20,000 235,000 
Pennsylvania |near Pittsburg 250,000 
Conemaugh 100,000 350,000 
Illinois Illinois salines 100,000 100,000 
Quantity manufactured at various small 
works, not enumerated, may be safely esti- 
mated at 500,000 
Total | 4,151,182 











The above table, it is believed, gives a tolerably cor- 
rect exhibit of the salt made at the different manufactories, 
as likewise the aggregate produced within the United 
States. [It will be remembered, that during the year 
1827, it was in agitation, to lessen or repeal, at the fol- 
lowed session of congress, the twenty per cent duty on 
foreign salt, a measure, that in anticipation, not a little 
affeeted the home production of this article for that vear. 





Such as had already invested capital in business, saw 
in the comtemplated repeal of the salt duty,a certain and 
speedy depreciation of their former profits, which very 
naturally prevented further investments by them, and 
most effectually hindered other capitalists from embark- 
ing their funds in a business already precarious. Thus 
the amount of salt made during that year, was probably 
much less than the works then in operation were ca 
ble of producing, or would have produced, had the conti- 
nuance of the existing duty been deemed less doubtful. 
But the quantity made even under these depressing cir- 
cumstances, is adequate to shew the facility and cheap- 
ness with which the article can be manufactured, and in- 
duces the belief, that under the inftuence of a nurturing 
protection, enough may be made to supply home con- 
sumption. 

The admission of foreign salt, free of duty, or with a 
nominal] duty, has heretofore been a matter of compara- 
tive necessity, arising fromthe universal demandfof that 
article, and the non-production at home; but as the latter 
of these causes has been measurably obviated by improv- 
ing our natural resources, policy would seem to require 
such legislative protection as would ensure adequate su 
plies, when, by any casualty, fereign importation might 
be interrupted. In times of peace and of uninterrupt- 
ed intercourse with foreign »ations, the consumer may 
always procure the necess.\ry supplies of salt at a fair 
price; but in the event of a maratime war, these supplies 
rust fail, and the want of a home production of the article 
be severely felt. 

The principles of reciprocal commerce, are opposed 
to restriction, as respects many articles, but they relate 
rather to articles for the supply of the artificial, than the 
real wants of society. No nation would depend upon 
her neighbors for supplying the means of offensive or 
defensive war, as it would in effect, be entrusting them 
with the control of her destiny. So with those articles 
which are essential to the comforts of society, and without 
the importation of which, distress wouldensue. In respect 
of such no nation can with safety be dependant, and 
should not,so far as the means in its power may contain 
a remedy. 

‘The history of our revolutionary war, is pregnant with 
arguments on this head; and the protection that is now 
given to the manufactory of blankets, coarse woollens, and 
other supplies for soldiery, are expressive of the light in 
which congress has reviewed these subjects. 


A similar policy led to imposing the twenty per cent 
duty on foreign salt, the effect of which has been greatly 
to enhance the quantum of home produced, without ma- 
terially, ifat all, increasing the price to the consumer.— 
The threatened repeal of the duty, has in some degree, 
however, countervailed its beneficial effects, and lessen- 
ed the practical results that otherwise would have been 
realized. Sufficient, however, has been done in the pro- 
duction of domestic salt, and in the investment of capi- 
tal to that end, to warrant the belief that it will be deem- 
ed politic to continue the present duty, rather than re- 
peal or lesson it. 

The subject is one of vital interest to the entire com- 
munity, but especially to the districts engaged in the man- 
ufactory of this article, and the deliberations of congress 
the next session upon the question of continuing or re- 
pealing the salt-duty, will be regarded with intense anx- 


iety. ‘ MM. 


[We meet with the following in the Utica, N. Y. In- 
ai caste the present time seems fitted to copy 
it. 

In Ohio are many salt wells; that of Zanesville, on 
the Muskingum, 1s 213 feet deep, and furnishes 80 bush- 
els of salt daily; 95 gallons of brine give a bushel, worth 
on the spot 1 dollar 50 cents. In Jackson, on the Sei- 
ota, and on the Hockhocking, are several salt springs; in 
one a shaft has been sunk 300 feet; but the brine has prov- 
ed weak, requiring 213 gallons to the bushel. Thereare 
many other springs in this state, some of which are very 
valuable. 

In Kentucky the salines of the Little Sandy river are 
the most productive, yielding annually about 10,000 
bushels. —The waters, like those of the Kenhawa, &c. 
hold in solution, besides the muriate of soda, the sul- 
phate of soda, sulphate of lime, and a small portion of 
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the sulphate of magnesia. Limestone aud sandstone are 
the only rock found in the vicinity. The brine of May’s 
lick issues from alluvial argillaceous sou. There are 
other salines, yieldmg sbout 10,000 bushels. 

In Virginia are severai valuable selines; the most im- 
portant are in Wythe county, and on the grand Kenha- 
wa River. The latter has a very strong brine, 95 gal- 
Jons yielding a bushel of salt. The whole produce of 
this work is 30,000 bushels yeariy. The rocks in the 
vicinity are secondary, and connected with jime, varie- 
gated sandstone, and bituminous shale. All the salt 
of this state is connected with gypsum. 

In Pennsylvania the works on the Conemaugh creek 
produce upwards of 100 busheis a day, which sells for 
ninety-two dollars per bushel. Alter various attempts 
for 28 years, and sinking a shaft to the depth of 373 
feet, the greater part of the way through solid rock, 
a good supply of brine has been procured in Susque- 
hannah county, where excellent salt has been manufac- 
tured from it. Preparations are making to carry on the 
manufacture in an extensive manner. 

N. York possesses inexhaustible sources of wealth in 
her brine springs, extending through the counties of 
Onondaga, Cayuga, Seneca, Ontario, Niagara, Genesee, 
Tompkins, Wayne, and some small unwrought ones in 
Oneida, The most important now worked are those of 
Onondaga, of Moutezuma, (Cayuga county) and Galen, 
( Wayne county. ) 

The Ononiaga, or Salt Lake, as it is frequently term- 
ed in its vicinity, is six miles long and two miles broad; 
it is supplied by the Onondaga and Otisce creeks, and 
emptied by the Oswego river into lake Ontario. The 
Jake, with its vale, is surrounded by hills of limestone 
containing organic remains. Abundance of gypsum has 
also been associated with the salt, in the same manner 
as has been observed in Europe. 

The most easterly point at which salt springs have 
been observed in New York is about twenty-five miles 
west of Utica; forty miles farther west are the salt 
springs of Onondaga. The most west westerly point 
at which they have yet been discovered, is at Saint Katha- 
rines, in Canada. 

The country or valley of the Onondaga is several feet 
below the level of the adjacent plains, and consist of an 
indurated red and green clay, with their intermediate 
varieties. ‘The springs rise to the surface on the bor- 
ders of the lake, and even far up the creek, supplying it 
with water. On the borders of this creek, springs of 
fresh and salt water rise within a few feet, and, in some 
instances, within a few inches of each other. ‘The quan- 
tity of salt held in solution varies greatly in different 
springs, even in those that are contiguous. The strength 
of the brine is influenced by the temperature of the sea- 
son. During the last summer, which was there a re- 
markably dry season, the springs continued to discharge 
their usual quantity of water, but it was weaker than had 
been before observed. Many of them are deserted on 
finding others of a stronger brine. The strength of 
these springs is comparatively very great, as will be seen 
by the following list of brines, and their products. 

From the springs in the town of Salina, (including 
the villages of Salina, Syracuse, Liverpool, and Geddes- 
burgh), it is calculated that at least three millions of 
bushels could be made annually, should the demand jus- 
tify it, yieluing to the state a yearly revenue of 375,000 
dollars. 

Montezuma, in the county of Cayuga, embraces salt 
springs of great value. ‘The works are owned by a com- 
ad engaged in the mauufacture of refined or rectified 
salt. 

In 1810, the county of Cayuga furnished nearly 60,000 
bushels of salt. How much is made at present I have 
not been able to ascertain. 

In the county of Wayne, the town of Galen manufac- 
tured about 150 bushelsdaily in 1810, making an average 
of about 50,000 yearly. There are several other valua~ 
ble salt springs m this county. 

Genesee county contains several valuable salines: but 
they are not extensively wrought, yielding only afew 
thousand bushels a year. 

Seneca county enjoys fine salt springs in Wolcott and 
the neighboring towns; but they are not productive at 
present. 





~ 





The sait springs in the counties of Ontario, Niagara, 
Tompkins, and Oneida, have not been used thus far in 
the production of salt. ‘They are individually of great 
worth to the proprietors and to the state, and will soon 
be made productive. 

The strength of our salt springs is, Upon an average, 
greater that those in Europe, though it is a matter of no 
practical moment at the present day. It should be re- 
membered, however, that many European brine springs 
have been estimated too highly. It has been repeatedly 
said, for instance, that the brine springs of Barton and 
Norwich, in England, yield six ounces of salt to the 
pound of brine, or more than one fourth part of pure 
salt.--Now, exporiment proves, according to the minute 
investigations of the bishop of Landaff, that this cannot 
be true; for allowing that sixteen ounces of water can 
hold six ounces of salt in solution, and no more, it fol- 
lows that no brine spring can yield six ounces of salt 
from a pintof brine, because sixteen ounces of water 
with six ounces of salt would be a saturated brine of 
twenty-two ounces; therefore, if twenty-two ounces of 
brine, yield six ounces of salt, 16 ounces of brine cap 
yield only four and four-elevenths ounces of salt. So 
that the strongest brine ean yield very litthe more than 
one-fourth part its weight of salt. Cheshire salt brine 
gives twenty-two per cent.; in one remarkable case it gave 
a Mana per cent.; and once twenty-six per cent. of 
salt. 

In Switzerland, from thirteen to fourteen per cent. is 
the usual strength ef the salt brine springs. In France 
eleven per cent, is the average. 

Most, or perhaps all our brine springs are original or 
primary sources. 

At Halle, in Germany, and at many other places, 
mines are worked by cutting parallel galleries in the 
parent rock, and forming dykes to turn water into them, 
where it remains until saturated. Itis then drawn off 
and evaporated. In most cases judgment and experience 
are necessary in drawing water from salt pits, whether 
natural or artificial, where it reposes immediately on the 
salt. As the stratum of satured water next the salt has 
an increased specific gravity, and will remain at the bot- 
tom, preventing the great volume of water trom coming 
in contact with the mineral to be saturated in its turn it is 
necesaary to keep water in motion. Experience has 
proved the great utility ofthis expedient, which will sa- 
turate the water in a much more expeditious and effectu- 
al manner than by allowing it to remain at rest.” 


DINNER TO MR. EVERETT, OF MASS. 

A public dinner was given at Nashville, Tennessee, on 
the 2d June by a number of the citizens of that place, of 
all political parties, to Mr. E. Everett, of Massachu- 
setts, in testimony of their respect for his high character 
as a scholar, a statesman, anda gentieman. The follow- 
ing note was addressed to him by a committee: 


Nashvitle, May 30, 1829. 











lion. Edward Everett, 

Sir: Lhe undersigned, in behalf of themselves and a 
number of their fellow citizens, residing in Nashville 
and its vicinity, solicit the pleasure of your company at a 
dinner, to be given at the Nashville inn, on Monday 
next, or on such other day as may suit your convenience. 

It is peculiarly gratifying to the citizens of this town 
and neighborhood to be afiorded an opportunity then to 
testify, without distinction of political parties, their cor- 
dial and sincere respect for your personal character and 
distinguished attainments, ' 

Very respectfully, your obedient servants, __ 

FELIX GRUNDY, 

W. L. BROWN, 
EPHRAIM H. FOSTER, 
THO, H. FLETCHER, 
W. TANNEHILL. 


To which he returned the following answer: 
Nashville, May, 30, 1829. 

Messrs, Felix Grundy, William L. Brown, Ephraim 
Hi. Foster, Tho. H. Fletcher, W. Tannehill: 

Gentlemen: I have had the honor to receive the com- 
munication, which you have been pleased to address to 
me, on behalt of yourselves and a number of your fel- 
low citizens, residing in Nashville and its vicinity, 1 
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cannot but feel highly flattered by this manifestation of 
kindness, tendered to me from such a source, and without 
distinction of political partics. Allow me, in accepting 
this invitation, to offer to you, on this occassion, my grate- 
ful acknowledgments for so distinguished an act of hos- 
pitality. 

Lam, gentlemen, with high respect, your cbedient ser- 
vant, EDWARD EVERETT. 

In consequence of a prior engagement for Monday, 
Mr. Everett suggested his wish that the proposed dinner 
should be given on the day following, and suitable ar- 
rangements were accordingly made for it on thatday, at 
the Nashville inn. 

George W. Campbell, officiated at the dinner as pre- 
sident, and gen. G. W. Gibbs as vice president. 

TOASTS. 

1. The union of the states. May time multiply its ad- 
vantages and increase its strength. 

2. The president of the United States. 

3. The Declaration of Independence. 
immortality to its signers. 

4. The heroes of the revoluuon. Where will be the 
abiding place of liberty when ¢heir achievements are for- 
gotten. 

5. The remote sections of this great republic. The 
more intimately they become acquainted with each other 
by friendly and hospitable intercourse, the more will 
their mutual prejudices subside, and reciprocal respect 
and attachment prevail. 

6. Our guest, the hon. Edward Everett, a distinguish- 
ed representative of the learning, taste, liberality and re- 
finement of the eastern section of our country. 

The drinking of this toast was followed by long and 
continued tokens of approbation. When these had sub- 
sided, Mr. Everett rose and said— 

Mr. president and gentlemen.—The sentiment which 
has just been announced, and the kind attention, of which 
I find myself, on this occasion, the object, demand my 
particular acknowledgments. Coming among you from 
a remote district of the country; personally acquainted 
on my arrival with but a single individual, besides your 
distinguished representative in congress; possessing none 
of those ape and political claims on your notice, which 
are usually acknowledged by courtesies of this kind, I 
find myself the honored guest ot this day; cordially greet- 
ed by so large a company, where 1 could have expected 
only to form a few acquaintances, and made to feel myself 
athome in the land of strangers. I should feel that sense 
of oppression, which unmerited honor ought always to 
for uce, did I look within myself for the reason of this 

attering’distinction. It 1s not there, gentlemen, that 1 
ook for it. I know that it flows from a much higher 
source; from your ready hospitality;—from your liberal 
feeling; which isjable to take in those parts of the republic 
which are the most remote trom you: and which disposes 
you, even toward the person of an individual stranger, to 
strengthen the bonds of good will, between all the breth- 
ren of the great American family. Itis in this view of 
the subject alone, that I could reconcile my accepting 
this kind proffer of your public attentions, with the in- 
offensive privacy, which it is my study to preserve in my 
present journey; for the sake of which I have been led, 
on more than one occasion, since I left home, to express 
a wish to be excused from similar attentions en the part 
of political friends; attentions which would have implied 
a public standing which [ do not possess, and would have 
caused my excursion to be ascribed to another than its real 
motive. 

That motive, gentleman, is the long cherished, wish to 
behold, with my own eyes, this western world, not of pro- 
mise merely, but of most astonishing and glorious fulfil- 
ment. The wonders, as they may justiy be called, of the 
west; the prodigious extent of the territory; the magnitude 
of the streams, that unite into one great system the remot- 
est parts of this boundless region: —the fertility of its soil, 
of which the accounts, till they are verified by actual ob- 
servation, seem rather like the fables of romance than 
sober narrative, were among the earliest objects, that at- 
tracted my youthful curiosity. While visiting some of 
the most ancient abodes of civilization in the elder world, 
I had frequently occasion to observe (and L have no doubt 
Mr. President that your observation confirmed the fact) 
that the curiosity of the intellizent men of Europe was 
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more awake on the subjeet of this than of any other por- 
tion of our country. Of the Atlantic coast they have 
some general knowledge, arising from the length of time 
since it was settled, and the political events of which it 
has been the theatre; but the valley of the Mississippi 
seemed to have presented itself, as it were suddenly, to 
their imaginations, as « most peculiar, important, and hith- 
erto comparatively unknown region. Bat from the time, 
that I have been led more particularly to reflect on the 
western country, in its social relations to the rest of the 
union, 1 have felt an irresistible desire to endeavor to 
understand, trom personal observation, the stupendous 
work of human advancement, which is here going on, 
and of which the history of mankind certainly affords no 
other example. I cannot but think it the most interestin 
subject of contemplation, which the world at present af- 
fords.—A part from the grand natural features of the 
scene, the aspect of populous towns springing like an ex- 
haltation from the soil,—of a vacant or savage wilderness 
transmuted in one generation, into a thickly inhabited 
territory—must certainly appeal as strongly to the in- 
quisitive mind, as the sight of crumbling towers,—of 
prostrate columns, of cities once renowned and power- 
ful, reduced to miserable ruins,—and crowded provin- 
ces turned into deserts. While these latter objects are 
thought sufficient to reward the traveller fora distant pil- 
grimage to foreign countries, he may well be pardoned 
for feeling himself attracted by the opposite spectacle 
which is presented to him at home; a scene not of decay 
but of teeming life; of improvement almost too rapid to 
seem the result of human means. 

Itis a remark often quoted of a celebrated foreign 
statesman, (Talleyrand), that America presents, as you 
travel westward, in point of space the same succession of 
appearances, which may be traced in Europe, as you go 
back in point of time;—that as you move from the coast 
toward the interior, on this continent, you pass through 
those stages of civilization, which are found in Europe as 
you follow its history back to the primitive ages. If we 
take the aboriginal tribes of our continent into the 
survey, there is some foundation for the remark, but 
applied to our own population, it is rather ingenious 
than solid. The scene presented, by our western coun- 
try, is not that of a barbarous race, growing up like 
the primitive tribes of Europe, into civilized nations; 
but it ie the far more interesting, because the more 
rapid and intelligent progress of a civilized people, ex- 
tending itself through a rude wilderness, and transplant- 
ing the mature arts of life into the hidden recesses of the 
forest. ‘The traveller, who penetrates a thousand or two 
thousand miles from the coast to the interior, may find, 
it is true, the log-hut of the first settler, as he may find 
within the limits of Philadelphia and New York, aye of 
Paris or London, many a wretched hovel far less come 
modious; but he will also find here substantial dwellings 
—spacious and even magnificent mansions—the abodes of 
competence and of abundance,—surrounded by all the 
indications of the improved arts of life. L have learned, 
to my astonishment, that within twenty years the city of 
Nashville has grown up, from not exceeding four or five 
brick houses, to its present condition, as a large, populous, 
and thriving capital; the mart of a greai and mereasing 
commerce, exhibiting, for the number of its inhabitants, as 
many costly edifices, as any city in the union. The log 
houses have disappeared, not in the lapse of two thousand, 
or even of two hundred years but in the lapse of twenty 
years,—primitive forts of the old hunters are gone, not 
by decay of age, but in the progress of society fur a sin- 
gle generation, Far as we are from the coust,we walk 
abroad and find ourselves, notin the rude intaney of 
society but in the midst of its arts its refinements—and 
its elegancies,—the product not of centuries but of the 
life of man, We are told that 

**A thousand years scarce serve to form a state— 
‘‘An hour may lay it in the dust.” 

The reverse seems almost true. While we contem- 
plate in Europe the fate of kingdoms, that have been 
tottering for ages on the brink of decay, slowly dying for 
a thousand years, we behold our own republics rising 
iato maturity, within the experience of a generation. 
Were they not our countrymen, our fathers; did not the 
grey hairs of a few surviving veterans carry conviction to 
our minds, we could searce credit the narrative of the 




















pioneers of the western settlements. It was not till 
1764, that even Dan’} Boone, whose flight from wilder- 
ness to wilderness, forms a sort of Hegira in the west, 
made his appearance in east Tennessee. The first ces- 
sion of land obtained by treaty of the Indians in this state 
is of no older date than April 1775, a momentous month, 
as if the great order of events in the country’s progress re- 
quired, that simultaneously as the blow was struck, 
which gave independence to America, the portals of the 
western mountains should be thrown open to her sons, 
who had hitherto been forbidden, by authority from the 
crown, to extend thew settlements beyond the Ohio. 
fCheers.] All those high spirited adventurers cannot 
have passed off the stage, who moved forward at the 
head of the column of the first emigrants. It is related 
that in the year 1766, not a white man was found settled 
on the Tennessee or the Cumberland, by a party who, in 
that year,— descended these rivers. The population of 
the state, at the present period, cannot be less than 
600,000. 

But it is not merely the rapid growth of the western 
settlements into populous states, that surprises the tra- 
veller from the sea-cost. For this growth he must be 
prepared because he finds it set down in the statistical 
tables of the country, and because, as a mere matter of 
figures, he cannot but comprehend it. That which 
strikes him with astonishment is the advanced state of 
the community,—the social improvement which he wit- 
nesses. He finds this great region abounding not merely 
with fertile lands, but with highly cultivated farms, filled, 
not with wild hunters, but with a substantial yeomanry. 
The forests are interspersed, like the regions he has left, 
with villages active with all the arts of life:—he descends 
the mighty rivers in one of those floating castles—half 
ware-house and half palace, which the genivus of Fulton 
has launched on all our waters; built here in greater num- 
bers than in the east, and with at least equal magnifi- 
cence; and on these rivers he finds, from Pittsburg 
down to New Orleans, a succession of large towns sur- 
passed only by a few of the Atlantic cities, growing fast 
into,a rivalry with some of them;--and already rich not 
merely in wealth, but in all the refinements of life, and in 
all the institutions, that adorn the nature of social intellec- 
tual, moral and religious man. 

Such a spectacie cannot be contemplated without 
mingled feelings of astonishment and gratification. Lam 
sure you will pardon me for adding, that it enhances the 
pleasure, with which ason of New England contem- 
plates it, to find that among those, who have swelled the 
numbers of this great family;—who have come not mere- 
ly to share your prosperity, but in ‘ormer days to partake 
the more doubtful fortunes of the early settlements, are 
not a few ofthe children of that distant region. He re- 
joices that he is able, in addition to the ties of common 
language, government, and laws, to trace those of com- 
mou orgin anc kindred blood. Nor does he rejoice alone. 
The feeling, Lam sure, is mutual. ‘This festive occasion, 
gentlemen, is a pledge that you too are not less willing to 
seize an opportunity, however slight, of promoting that 
rautual good will, which is more important tor the perpe- 
tuity of the union, than all the forms of the constitution. — 
[Tremendous cheering. } 

The beloved land of my birth, gentlemen, compared 
with yours, is, geverally speaking, a barren region. Our 
rocks and lands yield not those rich harvests which clothe 
your more fertile soil with plenty; nor are we connected 
with our sister states by noble streams like yours, which 
penetrate the country ‘or thousands of miles, and bind 
the deepest interior to the marits onthe coast. But 
may venture to assure you, on behalf of my fellow-citi- 
zens athome, that we behold, not with envy but with 
pride, your natural advantages and wonderful progress. 
When we are visited by strangers trom Europe, after we 
have shown them what is most worthy of notice among 
ourselyes, we habitually add, that this is little, compared 
with the astonishing advancement ofthe west. We boast 
of your improvement, rather than our own. We are in 
the habit of contrasting our comparatively tardy progress 


growth, beneath the cheering influence of American [n- 
dependence. We look to you to complete the great un- 
dertaking which was but begun by the fathers of the 
American people, who settled the Atlantic coast. Re- 





flecting men in that region never regarded the great work 
to be performed in America, as confined to the settle- 
ment of the strip along the shore. It was to open the 
whole western world as an abode of civilized freemen, 
and we wish you God-«speed in accomplishing your share 
‘ofthe noble work. ‘Two centuries have passed away 
‘since the first settlers of the Atlantic coast were strug- 
gling with those hardships, which the generation imme- 
diately preceding you was here e«lled to encounter, and 
we cordially rejoice, that a period of thirty years has pur- 
chased for you that security and prosperity, which were 
with us the growth of a century and a half. We feel 
happy in the belief, that in your further advancement 
you will not forget the cradles of the American race, and 
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that you will bear in kindly remembrance the men and 
the deeds, which are among the dearest titles of our 
glory. In casting the eye over the map of your state, we 
behold among the names of your counties, those of our 
Lincoln, Greene, Knox, Warren and Perry. We feel 
that our hearts are thus linked together by the tie of com- 
mon devotion to the precious memory of our great and 
good men; and we confidently rest in the assurance, that 
when the present generation, with us as with you, shall 
have passed away, our children will unite with yours, in 
the tribute of gratitude to those who, whether at the north 
or the south, the east or the west, have triumphed or 
bled, have stood or fallen, in their country’s cause.— 
[Great cheering. ] j 

Gentlemen, it has been justly stated, that when the 
next census shall be taken, the vailey of the Mississippi 
will probably be found to contain a population larger 
than that with which the old thirteen states plunged into 
the revolutionary war, and when, after a period of ten 
years more, yet another enumeration shall be made, you 
will then probably outvote us in the councils of the na- 
tion. The sceptre will then depart from Judah never to 
return. We look forward to that event without alarm, 
as in the order of the natural growth of this grest re- 
public. We have a firm faith that our interests are mu- 
tually consistent; that if you prosper we shall prosper, if 
you suffer we shall suffer; that our strength will grow with 
the closeness of our union, that our children’s welfare, 
honor, and prosperity will not suffer in the preponde- 
rance, which in the next generation, the west must pos- 
sess in the balance of the country.—[Cheers. ] 

One word more gentlemen, and | will reiieve your 
patience. Inthe course of human events, it is certain 
that we, whe are now assembled, shall never aii be as- 
sembled together again. It is probable, that when we 
shall part this evening, the most of us will do itto meet 
no more onearth. Allow me, with the seriousness in- 
separable from that feeling, to assure you, that this un- 
expected and flattering mark of your kindness will never 
be forgotten by me or mine, but at whatever distance 
of time or place, and in whatever vicissitude of fortune, 
will be remembered, as one of the most grateful inci- 
dents of my life. Permit me, in taking my seat, to ree 
ciprocate the sentiment last announced, by proposing 

I'he inhabitants of Nashville, may their prosperity, 
like their city, be founded on a rock. 

The speaker sat down amidst loud cheers, 

7. A general diffusion of knowledge—TVhe great gua- 
rantee of our independence and prosperity, 

8. The age in which we live—An age of philanthropy, 
discovery, improvement and enterprize. 

9. The harmony of our domestic circles.—May it not 
be destroyed by political dissensions, nor marred by the 
free expression of opposite opinions. 

10. The late emuncipation of the Catholics—A. distin- 
guished evidence of the march of mind, and of the 
spread of liberal teelings 

11. Our fair countrywomen—With mothers so patri- 
otic and intelligent, who can doubt the duration of our 
government. 

By George W. Campbell, esq. president of the day.— 
The best evidence of good government; free trade; light 
taxes and a pure, prompt and impartial administration of 


$8 | justice. 
under a foreign colonial system, with your more rapid | 


By gen. Gibbs, vice president.—Worth and know- 
ledge, transcending in their bright career the petty feuds 
of party. 

Several other volunteer toasts were given, after which 
the company separated, atany early hour. 
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